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December. 
poe ee 

“Tf now in beaded rows, drops deck the spray, 
While Phebus grants a momentary ray, 
‘Let but a cloud’s broad shadow intervene, 
And stiffened into gems the drops are seen ; 
And down the furrowed oak’s broad southern side 
Streams of dissolving rime no longer glide. 

Though night approaching, bids for rest prepare, 
Still the flail echoes through the frosty air, 
Nor stops till deepest shades of darkness come, 
Sending at length the weary laborer home.” 

BLooMFIELD’s FaRMER’s Boy. 

We haye now reached the shortest days of the 
year, and every thing stands in striking contrast 
with the long bright days of June. We have 
bare, desolate branches, for the sea of living 
green; arobe of snow on every field, for the ver- 
dant turf; sheeted ice on every stream and 
lake, for the rippling waters; cloud and storm, 
for the sunny skies of Summer. Nature bids us 
pause and look back over the vanished months. 
It is a time to sum up the results of the year, 
not only to square business accounts with our 
fellow men, but to sit in judgment upon our own 
relations to the soil, and to society. One’s man- 
hood is measured quite as much by his farming, 
as by the offices he fills, by his plowing and sow- 
ing, by his building and adorning, as by his 
speech making and voting. We may measure 
ourselves quite as well by the plowshare as by 
the badge of official place. A Justice of the 
Peace may be greatly wanting in justice teward 
his soil. .A deacon may be unrighteous toward 
his farm and stock. A militia colonel may be 
cowardly and inglorious upon his own acres, 
A governor may tolerate all sorts of insubordi- 
nation and bad citizenship among the subjects 
of his farm. Weeds may grow rampant and 
waste the riches of his soil in riotous living. 
Goodness and greatness in our relations to so- 
ciety, do not imply these virtues in relation to 
the acres that are given us to be subdued, cul- 
tivated, and beautified. 

We can not very well divert cur minds from 
this theme now. The clod is frozen, and the plow 
will not turnit. All the implements of husband- 
ry have gone into Winter quarters. The flocks, 
the trees, the shrubs, the grasses, are all hyber- 





nating. We can do little out of doors to adyan- 
tage now, but we can doa large business within, 
in these bricf days of Winter. The weather 
shuts us up to self communion and to reflection 
upon the events of the past. The Winter with 
icy finger seems to interrogate every tiller of the 
soil, what sort of farmer art thou? What sort 
of virtues does your business develop? A man’s 
business has something to do with his charac- 
ter, but the principles on which he conducts it, 
have much more to do with it. You have reach- 
ed another stage in life’s journey, and have time 
to consider what your business and your mode 
of managing it, are doing for you. 


Are you a wise man, tested by your business 
capacity ? In the good old times when we were, 
boys, they used to charge us with having eyes 
bigger than the stomach, and the heap of un- 
used food upon the plate was an argument in 
favor of that position, rather hard to meet. There 
is not a little farming showing the same kind of 
wisdom. The tiller of the soil is apt to have very 
large eyes, supposing that he adds to his wealth 
as he adds to his acres. With only capital 
enough to work thirty acres, he buys three 
hundred, and his large farm keeps him a small, 
poor man as long as helives. He sighs for more 
land, and Jooks to this as the remedy for his pov- 
erty. The most profitable acre that he culti- 
vates, does not pay him ten dollars above the ex- 
penses of working it, while his neighbor of few 
acres, gets one, and sometimes two hundred dol- 
larsan acre net. Every year the large landed 
proprietor but small capitalist, comes out with 
little or nothing beyond working expenses, and 
this gives a sad coloring to his whole life. He 
succeeds in nothing that he attempts. Is this 
passion for more land, when we have not the 
means to use a little well, wise? Is the reader 
related to one of these large landholders and 
poor farmers ? Now is a good time to vindicate 
your reputation for wisdom to sell off your un- 
used acres and to turn over a new leaf in hus- 
bandry. 

Are youa just man? You received some 
twenty years ago, perhaps, a good farm. It was 
in good heart then, making fifty bushels of corn, 
thirty bushels of wheat, and two or three hun- 
dred of potatoes to the acre, without much ma- 
nure. Possibly this farm has run down under 
your management, so thgf it does not produce 
half the quantity of products, or carry half the 
stock it did, when it first came into your posses- 
sion. It has been over cropped and under ma- 
nured, so that of necessity it has given out. You 
will say the farm was yours, and you have a 
right to do what you will with your own. But 
your horse is your own, yet you have no right 
to abuse him. Your house is your own, but you 
have no right to set fire to it. Cruelty to brutes, 
and arson are crimes recognized in the civil 
code. The soil, of course, has no sensibilities, but 





it may be abused nevertheless. It is combusti- 


ble, and if you have reduced its productive ca- 
pacity one half, you have as really burnt up your 
farm, as if you had touched it with a match. 
You have sold off hay, or consumed it upon 
your farm, without saving the manure of your 
stock. The hay, corn, and other vegetable pro- 
ducts took large quantities of carbonaceous mat- 
ter from the soil, and it has been dissipated in 
the atmosphere, through the lungs of the ani- 
mals that consumed it. The process has been 
slow, but it has been really burnt up and scat- 
tered to the four winds through your agency. 


The farm of twenty years ago belonged to the 
commonwealth, as wellas to you. It was a 
part of the possessions of a state, held in trust 
for posterity. It received the protection of law, 
and you were under obligations for this protec- 
tion of your interests, to hand down the soil not 
only unimpaired but improved, for the use of 
posterity. You have been made secure in the 
enjoyment of all the fruits of your industry, and 
you were bound as a good citizen to augment 
the resources of the State, and to make the soil 
better for your living on it. If we look a little 
beneath the surface, we shall find moral delin- 
quency in bad husbandry. No man has a right 
to impair the commonwealth, and dissipate the 
inheritance of future generations. It is unjust. 


Are you a cultivated man? This is of infinite- 
ly more importance than the cultivation of your 
acres. Are body, mind, and heart duly deyvel- 
oped, so that all your friends know and esteem 
you as something more than a farmer? Does 
this self culture show itself in the adornment of 
your home? The farmer, of all men, has the 
best opportunity to cultivate his taste, and to 
make the most of himself asa man. He is daily 
in the school of the great Architect, and may 
have constant communion with the fairest forms, 
the brightest colors, and the sweetest sounds in 
Nature. The fading stars, the purpling dawn, 
and the rising sun, usher in his morning, and the 
gorgeous coloring of the evening with its ever 
new pictures of illumined cloud, are his for a 
perpetual possession. Spring comes with its 
bursting buds and opening flowers, and Sum- 
mer with its garlands of roses, its meadows of 
perfumed grasses, and its forests of freshest yer- 
dure, to educate him in the love of the beautiful, 
Of all ornaments to a home, trees, shrubs, and 
flowers are, at once, the most accessible, and the 
most charming. Without them, the master piece 
of the architect in the country 1s incomplete. 
With them, tastefully arranged, the humblest 
cottage is redeemed from ugliness, and made a 
pleasing object in the landscape. {s your soul 
so far cultivated that it has found expression in 
the tree-planted avenue; in the lawn with its 
edging of forest, or belt of evergreens; in the 
trellis, loaded with roses; and in the flower 
border, peopled in its season, with a throng 
more gorgeous than the attendants of princesf 
These are marks of the cultivated farmer. 
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Calendar of Operations for Dec,, 1860. 


— = 


[We note down sundry kinds of work to be done during 
the month, to call to mind the various operations to be at- 
tended to. A glance over a table like this will often suggest 
some piece of work that might otherwise be forgotten or 
neglected, Our remarks are more especially adapted to the 
latitudes of 38° to 45°; but will be equally applicable to 
points further North and South, by making due allowance 
for each degree of latitude, that is, earlier for the North, and 
later for the South, 

CP This department is much fuller in the working season, 
embracing all the operations of the farm, garden, etc. 

EXPLANATIONS.—/ indicates the first; m, the middie; and 7, 
the last of the month.—Doubling the letters thus: 7, or mm, 
or i, gives particular emphasis to the period indicated.— 
Two letters placed together, as fm or mil, signify that the 
work may be done in either or in both periods indicated; 
thus, work marked jm, indicates that it is to be attended to 
from the first to the middie of the month.] 


Farm. 

The main work of the month will be manufac- 
turing, rather than cultivating. The stores of hay 
and grain are to be worked over into beef, mutton, 
pork and manure. Practical skill is needed in these 
operations as much as in plowing, planting and 
harvesting. The best modes should be studied and 
the most approved apparatus provided. 

It is well at the close of the year to balance all 
books of account with the farm and with individu- 
als; to “square up” all bills as far as may be, but 
at any rate, to know precisely how matters stand. 

Cattle now depend wholly upon the care of their 
owners. Keep them thrifty, by warm stables, 
abundant and varied food, plenty of bedding, and 
free access to water. Allow them to spend pleas- 
ant weather in the yards, except at feeding time. 

Cellars—Continue to guard against frost; sort 
over apples or roots that may be decaying. 

Cranberry Plots—Keep flooded, if practicable. 

Fencing—Collect timber ; prepare rails and posts. 

Fodder Racks—Provide them in all the yards 
where cattle or sheep are fed. The saving of hay 
will more than pay the expense. 

Hogs—Kill as early as possible. They will gain 
but little during severe weather, 

Horses—Read and follow directions of last month. 

Ice Houses—Fill with the first ice that is avyaila- 
ble—it is usually better than the second crop. 

Lumber, Timber, etc.—Draw from the forest to 
the mill, while snow is upon the ground. 

Manures—Make and save all possible. Provide 
muck or other absorbents for liquids. Compost 
solid excrements with muck, leaves, and straw. 

Meadows—Top dressings of fine compost may 
be applied at this season when the weather allows. 

Marketing Produce—Take advantage of the first 
paying offer for grain, ete., and remove from the 
granaries as early as practicable. 

Poultry—Read article on Eggs on page 359, 

Sheep—Give them shelter from storms. Provide 
feeding racks, in yards or sheds apart from other 
stock, Give roots cut fine with their hay. Salt 
regularly, and let them have free access to water. 
Select and turn in the best buck that can be had. 

Stacks—Draw hay or straw to the barn to be fed. 

Tools -Improve stormy weather wy repairing 
such as need it, and making new ones if wanted. 

Turnips and other roots—Examine those stored 
in pits or cellars and keep well ventilated and pro- 
tect against frost. 

Water Pipes, ete.—Cover with manure or straw, 
when protection from frost is needed. Remove ice 
about troughs, to prevent accidents to stock. 

Winter Grain—Keep all stock from the fields. 
See that the drains remove all standing water. 

Wood—Secure a full supply for the coming 
year. Cut and pile to draw when snow falls. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


There is little to be done in this department if 
the labors of the previous month were properly at- 
tended to, At the South, planting may be contin- 
ed while the weather permit: ; it is not advisable to 
attempt it where the ground is frozen, Compost- 
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ed manure may be applied about the trees; tt 
should be spread as far as the roots extend, and not 
placed directly about the trunks. 

Much work preparatory for Spring may be done 
in the nursery. Labels and stakes can be provided, 
registers of plantings made out, accounts settled, 
and new plans arranged. 

Cions—Cut at any time when not frozen, and bury 
indry earth out of doors, or in sand in the cellar. 
Let each sort be properly labeled. 

Pruning is better done now than in Spring, but 
where practicable, leave it until next July or Au- 
gust. Stake up young trees that are swayed down 
by winds, using matting or straw to prevent injury 
of the bark. 

Trench or subsoil and underdrain lands for future 
plantings. Soil so prepared, can be worked much 
earlier in the season. 

Vermin—Strips of cloth or strong paper tied 
about the trunks of irees, and covered with tar, 
will repel mice and rabbits. Do not apply tar di- 
rectly upon the bark ; many trees have been destroy- 
ed in this manner. 


Kitchen and Fruit Garden. 


Something may be done here to forward next 
Spring’s operations. Draining, trenching, and sub- 
soiling which can be performed where the ground 
is unfrozen, will prepare the soil to be worked 
one or two weeks earlier the following season. 
Bulbs, blackberries, currants, etc., can be planted 
until frost prevents. 

Asparagus—Cover all unprotected beds with a 
good coating of manure—that from the horse sta- 
ble is preferable. 

Bean and Hop Poles, Raspberry stakes and Pea 
brush may be collected from the frozen swamps 
and stored ready for the busy season of planting. 

Cabbages, Cauliflowers and Celery—Secure any 
yet remaining in the open ground, ff. Examine 
those already stored, and attend to if decaying, 

Cold Frames—Guard carefully against sudden 
cold. Give extra covering of mats or straw as the 
weather becomes more severe. Ventilate as often 
as the temperature without will allow. When 
steady cold weather comes on, cover with boards 
in addition tothe mats, to shed the rain and melt- 
ing snows. Snow falling on them may remain. 

Cuttings—Take from Currants, Gooseberries, 
Grapes and Quinces when not frozen, and keep in 
dry earth out of doors or in the cellar. Label each 
kind plainly. 

Grape Vines—Prune, ff, if not done in Novem- 
ber, which is preferable. Remove from the trel- 
lises, and cover with an inch of earth, or with 
straw and boards, Even the hardy kinds will 
thrive better for this treatment. 

Manure—Secure an abundant supply from every 
available source, for future wants. Collect and 
prepare materials for carly hot-beds. 

Plans for the garden should be in readiness be- 
fore Spring work presses. Lay off the whole 
grounds on paper, and designate the location for 
each article, during the present leisure. 

Raspberry Canes—Protect, ff, all tender sorts 
not covered last month. 

Spinach—Cover with thin layer of straw or leaves. 

Turnips and other roots in pits should be ex- 
amined to keep ventilation good, and exclude rain. 

Vegetables and Roots for seed—Secure a good 
stock of the finest for SPring planting. 





Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Although flowers are faded, and leaves are scat- 
tered, the lawn need not be desolate at this season. 
Evergreens properly disposed, give an attractive- 
ness rivaling the Summer bloom. Where snows 
fall, these will need some care to prevent splitting 
of the branches. Passa cord around the spreading 
branches of Junipers, Arbor Vitzs, etc., and draw 
them together, that less surface may be exposed. 

If the weather continue open, grading, terracing, 
and leveling new grounds, laying out walks, aven- 
ues, ete., may be done. This is the appropriate 





season for making plans of proposed lawns and 
pleasure grounds; it will be a pleasant exércise 
of taste for the different members of the household. 
If a satisfactory plan can not be originated in this 
way, it will be well to consult a professional land- 
scape gardener. In any case, the suggestions of 
such a person will be valuable. 

Bulbs—If any of these are still out of ground, 
plant them, ff, as peralirections of last month. 

Chrysanthemums—Divide roots and reset as long 
as the ground remains open. 

Frames and Flower Pits—Keep closed, and coy- 
ered with straw, mats, ete., during cold and inclem- 
ent weather. They need not be opened during the 
month unless a succession of fine days occur. 

Roses, and other flowering shrubs, Ornamental 
trees, ete., may still be set out as longas the ground 
remains open. It is better to set them now, than 
to wait until Spring. 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


These will need careful watching during the 
changeable weather of December. A warm sunny 
day, in which the ventilators are safely kept open 
for hours, may be followed by a sharp freezing 
night, when the double sash should be closed, or 


the outer shutters put on. Growing plants require 
as even a temperature as may be, and there is the 
opposite danger of too great heat, if the fire be left 
unwatched. Avoid extremes: regulate the heat by 
a thermometer, in accordance with the wants of the 
various collections. In the Greenhouse proper, 
40° to 50° will be sufficient, while 75° to 85° will be 
none too much for others, and some hot-house plants 
will thrive best in an atmosphere of near 100%, 

Another thing requiring especial care at this sea- 
son isto guard against fire, which often originates 
from defective flues. A hydropult, hand engine, or 
portable pump should always be at hand to throw 
water from the cistern at a moment’s warning. 

In the Hot-House proper, most of the plants are 
beginning to grow vigorously, and many of them are 
forming flower buds. They therefore require more 
water, and fresh supplies of pure air, each day if 
practicable. Do not open both upper and lower 
ventilators which would create a cold draft. Open- 
ing the upper ones a few inches will be sufficient. 
Close early, and if the night promises to be sharp 
or snowy, coyer the glass with wooden shutters. 

Let everything be kept clean and neat. Remove 
all decaying leaves, moss, weeds, etc., and stir the 
surface soil of the pots occasionally, giving liquid 
manure to those plants which are lagging. 

Some of the early forced bulbs are beginning to 
bloom, and others may be brought in from cooler 
apartments to prepare them for a succession of 
flowers. Change the water in hyacinth glasses 
once a week, at least. 

Insects should be kept in check by thoroughly 
smoking with tobacco. Syringe the walls occa- 
sionally to dislodge millers secreted there. 

Water rapid growing plants frequently; see 
that the drainage is perfect. Keepa oak of water 
in the house that it may always be of the proper 
temperature. Its evaporation will alsotend to pre- 
serve a humid atmosphere. 


Apiary in December. 
BY M. QUINBY. 


Many who keep but few bees, and can not afford 
the expense of a special room or cellar for winter 
quarters, would like to know the safest way of 
wintering them with the least troubie. A first-rate 
stock may be wintered with very liitle care in al- 
most any situation, but those of second and third 
rates require some special attention. When left in 
the open air, the moisture which arises from the 
bees, forms ice within the hive. The accumulation 
of this will make the bees very uncomfortable 
while it is frozen, and still more so when melting. 
If the holes in the top of the hive are opened for 
this moisture to pass out, so much of the animal 
heat will go with it, that the bees are uncomforta- 
bly cold. Ifthey do not freeze they must consame 
much more food to keep upa temperature that will 
sustain life. With proper heat, the liquid portion 
of their food, probably passes off in the form of va- 
por, leaving the more solid part as feces, which 
can be retained till occasion offers for flying out 
and yoiding them. But when the colony is kept a 
long time in a cold, chilly state, the warmth of the 
bees is insufficient to sweat out, or drive off even 
the liquid portion, which accumulates in the form 
of feeces so rapidly that the bees can not retain 
it; they leave the cluster in the hive during severe 
weather, to void it, very often besmearing each 
other, the combs, and the inside of the hive, with 
this offensive matter. The frost and ice on the 
combs and inside of the hive, will frequently melt 
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in the middle of the day and freeze at night, closing 
the air passages, and smothering the bees. 

for those who let their bees stand in the open 
air, I recommend that the summer and winter stand 
be the same. Let it be sheltered from prevailing 
winds, and where the sun will strike the hives each 
day a short time. The sides, back and top, and 
sometimes the front may be protected with straw. 
Ventilate by raising the hive one-fourth of an inch. 
Cover with wire cloth all holes large enough to ad- 
mit mice, leaving a space just large enough for a 
bee to pass. Open the holes in the top, and set 
over them an empty cap to receive the moisture. 

For wintering small colonies that would fail in 
the open air, the following.method has proved 
successful the past two seasons. Place two scant- 
lings, three or four inches square, on the ground, 
parallel, about twelve inches apart, in a place 
where no water will stand. The open bottom of 
the hive is then set over the space between the 
joists. The holes in the top of the hive are open- 
ed, and an empty cover set over, as in the other 
ease. At cach end,in the center, an upright post 
is set in the ground, just high enough to support 
a scantling passing along overthe top of the hives. 
Boards are cut long enough to come together over 
the top of this joist when their other ends rest on 
the ground, to form the roof. -Commence at one 
end, as you proceed in making the roof, and fill 
all spaces about the hives with straw or hay, ex- 
cept immediately under them. A small opening 
for the admission of air, is made at each end, in 
such a way as to exclude all the light. These are 
covered with wire cloth, to keep out the mice. One 
opening will be sufficient, when less than ten hives 
are put in. Except the ventilators, the whole is 
covered with a good coatifg of earth. The combs 
seldom mold when wintered in this way, especially 
when the holes are properly distributed in the top 
of the hive. Forasmall number of hives, this is 
probably as little trouble as any safe method for 
second class stocks; those who have tried it have 
generally been successful. 

For large Apiaries—from 50 to 100 stocks—the 
dry cellar or dark room, is, in many respects, pref- 
erable. The bees that are to be wintered in this 
way, should remain onthe stand and have an oppor- 
tunity of flying as long as there is a probability of 
the weather being mild enough toadmit it. Choose 
a cold day to remove them to the house. With the 
common hive, a more thorough ventilation is se- 
cured by opening the holes in the top, and invert- 
ing the hive on little blocks of wood. The air in 
passing through the hive, carries with it the mois- 
ture that otherwise might mold the combs. Afew 
dead bees may fall into the top of the hive, but as 
they readily drop out again on its being set upright, 
the evil is less than to have moldy combs. The 
movable comb hive is fully ventilated, right side up, 
by simply opening the holes in the honey board, 
or removing it. The hives, as they are brought in, 
may be arranged on shelves, afew inches apart, that 
the bees shall not creep together. Any light stock 
that may need feeding before Spring, should be so 
located, that it may be examined and fed without 
disturbing the others. Ifsuch a room could be en- 
closed with double walls, making a dead air space, 
the temperature would be much more uniform, and 
would keep the bees more quiet through the Winter. 
A very little air should be admitted into the room, 
anda place made oyerhead for its exit; both con- 
structed so as to exclude light. Let each hive and 
its stand, be marked or numbered, so that each may 
be returned to the same place in the Spring. 
mat, > Bee ee 


Our Exhibition Tables. 


—_o— 

The show during the month has been unusually 
attractive, and the number of visitors undiminished. 
Want of space compels the omission of many notes 
taken on various articles, to which reference may 
be made hereafter. The following are among the 
specimens exhibited, and not noticed before. 

TREES, ETC.—35 varieties of Evergreens, includ- 
ing many new sorts, from Parsons & Co., Flushing, 
os OR Cranberry plants, in bearing, very fine, 
J. & W.R. Dill, N. J. 

VEGETABLES.—Kohl Rabi, J. Kettel, Kings Co., 
N. Y Vegetable Eggs, J. M. Cornell, West- 
chester Co., N. Y...... Kohl Rabi and White Tur- 
nips, C. F. Gunther, Westchester Co., N. Y...... 
Prince Albert Potatoes, very fine, O. 8. Cummings, 
Mercer Co., N. J...... Ears of Corn, Edgar Jones, 
Chautauque Co., N. Y...... Squashes, Pine-Apple 
and Honolulu, large and fine; the former went 
from the exhibition table to the dinner table, and 
was pronounced A, No.1, 8. B. Conover, Washing- 
ton Market, N. Y...... Yellow Stone Turnips very 
handsome, Mr. Ridgeway, Staten Island..... ”Man- 
gel Wurzel Beet and Black Radish, large, Jas. 
Chase, Kings Co., N. Y¥...... Seedling Potatoes 
named Bulkley and Stone Hill, D. A. Bulkley, Berk. 
shire Co., Mass...... Eight rowed Corn, planted 
May 19th, gathered Sept. 26th, W. Leland, Metropol- 
itan Hotel...... Corn, splendid s »ecimens, Geo. R. 
Underhill, Suffolk Co., L. 1.,... ‘Porpis Top Swede 








Turnips, large, J. M. Hubbard, Essex Co., N. ¥.... | the Prince, passed in front of the Office of the 
Radishes, Mr. Anderson, Brooklyn, N. V..... Mam- | American Agriculturist. 

moth Pumpkin, weight 125 pounds, Rich’d Gould, 3 R = a 

Hudson Co., N.J..... Tomatoes, fresh from the The Banner was of large size, painted in colors, 


vines, in fine condition, Nov. 10, W. F. Heins, N.Y. 

Fruits.—Pear, Duchess D’Angoulem2, weighing 
1 lb. 714 0z., T. Woods, Westchester Co., N. Y..... 
Apples, Vandervere and (apparently) Russet, grow- 
ing on same stem, J. D. Russell, Westchester Co., 
Le Ae Newtown Pippins, good, 8. A. Van Wyck, 
Suffolk Co., L. I...... Fall Pippins, fine, G. A. 
Eckers, Westchester Co., N. Y...... Quinces, extra, 
Geo. Hudson, Kings Co., N. Y..... Lady Apples, 
G. Musher, Richmond Co., N. Y....Latham Apples, 
E. Latham, Suffolk Co., N. Y...... Blood Apples, 
quite curious, the flesh dark red throughout, Mr. 
Woodworth, N. Y...... Sweet Chestnuts, fine spe- 
cimens, Mr. Lamoureux, Somerset Co., N. J. 

FLowers.—Seedling Dahlias, raised this year, 
very good, Mr. Labaugh, N. Y..... Dahlias, a splen- 
did collection from the N. Y. Orphan Asylum, C. 8. 
Pell, Supt.—the roots are for sale for the benefit of 
the Institution—also by the same, Chrysanthe- 
mums, the finest we have seen this scason....... 
Dahlias and cut flowers, A. P. Cummings, Esq., 
Westchester Co., N. Y..... Passion Flower, splen- 
did varieties, by the same...... Dahlias, beautiful 
assortment, H. F. Krause, N. Y...... Chrysanthe- 
mums, choice sorts, W. F. Heins......Chrysan- 
themums and Dahlias, fine, Mrs. W. T. Hemmenway, 
Queens Co., L. I..... Chrysanthemums, Mr. Strat- 
ton, N. Y., R. Cunnington, Kings Co., N. Y., and 
T. F. Stewart, Queens Co., N. Y. 


———__—~.+ 
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Agriculture is the most Healthful, the most Useful, 


and the most Noble Employment of Man. 
WasuHINGTON. * 
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Compliment to a Royal English Farmer. 
a 

One of the most pleasing and auspicious 
events of the present year, was the recent visit 
to this country by the Prince of Wales, the 
eldest son of Queen Victoria, and heir to the 
throne of England. If the inhabitants of our 
several States could mingle together more, they 
would understand and appreciate each other 
better, and there would be far less of jealousy, 
distrust, and hatred. So with the people of dif- 
ferent nations. The visit of the heir apparent 
to the throne of England, to study our country 
and its institutions, and the kindly manner in 
which he was received, can not fail to bind the 
two nations more strongly together. But we 
can not enlarge on this point, our main object 
being to refer to an item connected with the 
public reception of the Prince of Wales. His 
father, Prince Albert, the Royal Consort or 
husband of Queen Victoria, has long held a 
high place in the regard of the farmers of Eng- 
land, from his active interest in all matters per- 
taining to the culture of the soil. He has been, 
and is, one of the most efficient members of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, which is probably 
doing more for the improvement of agriculture 
generally, than any other association in the 
world. He has not merely given the society 
his influence, but has participated in its meet- 
ings as a working member, and been a promi- 
nent exhibitor. The animals from his own well- 
cultivated farm have frequently borne off the 
highest premium offered for improved stock. 
With the understanding of these facts, and hay- 
ing noticed that in all the public receptions in 
this country, slight reference had been made to 
the Father of the Prince, we thought it appro- 
priate to suspend the banner copied above, across 
the street, at the time the procession escorting 
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and attracted considerable attention, as our 

readers may have observed by the notices in the 

New-York papers generally. 
a er me 


A Lawsuit—Somebody after $10,000 Dam- 
ages from the American Agriculturist. 


We have been favored by some unknown par- 
ties with a lengthy document, filled with legal 
repetition and verbiage, which is rather compli- 
mentary in its character, as it sets a value of 
$10,000 upon four or five lines that appeared 
among our basket items last Spring. (Query.— 
If four or five lines are valued at $10,000, 
what is the value of only a single number of the 
Agriculturist containing upward of 5000 lines ?) 

The ‘head and front of our offending’ ap- 
pears to be, that, in response to the queries of 
some of our subscribers, we remarked: “i is all 
nonsense to talk of large tracts of good land near 
New-York, Philadelphia, ete., as having remained 
overlooked until this day....The good qualities of a 
majority of the magnificent farming lands advertised 
there, and at other points at the East, are on paper.” 
These lines were aimed at no one in particular— 
certainly not at the parties who now appear as 
“plaintiffs,” for we never heard of them until 
we saw thgjr names in the document before us— 
but they were designed as a caution to our read- 
ers generally, against being too credulous in re- 
gard to certain tracts of land in New-Jersey, 
that ‘ave been advertised the country over, 
and some large tracts of land lying in various 
parts of Long-Island. It is claimed that the 
original offence was hightened by the lengthy 
article in the May Agriculturist, in which we en- 
deavored to set forth the geological formation 
and agricultural value, as well as deficiencies 
of the lands of Long Island generally. We 
claimed, and yet claim to know something of 
these lands. We also claim to be wholly un- 
prejudiced, either against any L. I. lands or their 
proprietors. Of the latter we know nothing 
personally ; inthe lands themselves we have a 
deep interest as a permanent citizen of Long 
Island, and heartily wish we could honestly en- 
deavor to promote the sale of every acre to in- 
dustrious cultivators from elsewhere. In re- 
sponse to the courteous request of Messrs. Mor- 
ris, Peck, and others, that we would again go 
over these lands for an extended and minute 
survey, we had purposed to do so, at the earliest 
possible moment our business would admit of 
the required absence. But the course of the 
parties to this suit will necessarily compel us to 
make such an investigation as shall justify what 
we have written.* 

We will now only say, that if the parties to 
this suit have commenced it with a view of in- 
timidating us from honestly speaking what we 
believe to be the truth on all matters of interest to 
the public, regardless of consequences, they 
have mistaken their man. If they candidly think 
they have just cause for complaint in what we 
have hitherto written, and prefer to call in the 
aid of the law instead of resorting to more peace- 
able means, we can not, of course, refuse to meet 
them. Ifthey are aiming at a covert advertise- 
ment, by attempting to call public attention to 
themselves, we shall not aid them in the columns 








* An interesting chapter may yet be given concerning 
the two days’ labor with us Co neon! by a man who has 
figured as a writer in the agricultura papers—giving his 
importunities, and his threats if we did not write more 
favorable notes on these lands, or clse keep silent, He 
probably said more concernin himself and other parties 
than he inténded. But “ thereby hangs a tale.” 
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of this journal. If they desire only a candid ex- 
amination of the claims of their lands to public 
attention, let them take fair and honorable means 
to secure it—their present course will not expe- 
dite their object. If they hope to extort from 
us by legal force, what they may have failed to 
get from their lands, they will have to wait 
a while at least. Ten thousand dollars will pay 
for a ‘considerable’ tract of some of the lands 
of Long Island, eyen at the price they cost the 
present proprietors, and ¢f after a thorough, full 
investigation of the subject, a jury shall, in due 
time, decide that our four or five lines, nore or 
less, are of as much value as 2000 acres of Long 
Island land, and the court of last resort shall con- 
firm the decree, why we shall cheerfully “fork 


over.” But of that there can be no probability 


eyen, and if there were, the kind appreciation of 


our past course by our readers,and the efforts now 
so generally being put forth by them all over the 
country to increase our subscription list, would 
doubtless supply the means, when needed. 
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Plans for a House—$200 Premium offered 
for Elevation Plans to Correspond. 


we 

We have on hand a considerable number of 
plans for Houses, Barns, and other buildings, to 
be used as we have room. All such plans are 
suggestive, and are therefore interesting, not only 
to those who have permanent structuggs already 
erected, and to those about to build, but also to 
those who hope to build—and who does not? 
We present in this number a ground plan, and 
a chamber plan, for a Dwelling, designed by 
Hon. Win. D. Bishop, of Bridgeport, Ct., former- 
ly Commirsioner of Patents. He is desirous of 
obtaining the best Elevation, or outside plans, for 
a house to contain essentially the arrangement 
of rooms, etc., shown in the annexed ‘plans, 
and authorizes us to offer for him, a premium 
of $200 for the best plan that may be proposed. 
The plans offered for competition, are to be sent 
to his address, on or before Jan. 20, 1861. They 
will be submitted to a Committee of experienced 
builders, and the premium paid to the person 
whose plan shall be pronounced best by them. 
[We cheerfully publish this proposition in con- 
sideration of being furnished with the plan 
adopted, for publication in the Agriculturist.] 
All persons competing, are invited to offer any 
suggestions as to slight alterations in the floor 
plans, provided that the size of the rooms be not 
reduced, that the general arrangement be not 
interfered with, and the cost be not increased. 


Location, Material, Cost, and Architecture—The 
location is to be about in the center of a 7-acre 
plot, nearly level, laid out with lawn in front 
and on the sides, and kitchen-garden, carriage- 
house, and out-buildings in the rear. A public 
street runs along the south-east side of the plot, 
and another along the north-east side. The 
main front of the house is to face the south-cast. 
The structure is to be of wood; the first floor 20 
to 24 inches above the general level of the 
ground. The roof to be steep enough for shin- 
gies or slate. Total cost not to exceed $10,000. 
The style of architecture will be left to the Ar- 
chitect — provided it be not Gothic or Grecian. 


Sunpry Nores on tHe PLans.—The gener- 
al arrangement and size of the rooms, are suffi- 
ciently indicated in the diagrams and descrip- 
tive notes. The main rooms of the first floor 
are to be 114 feet high in the clear. The 
second story 9 feet in the clear. The Chamber 


Plan (fig. 2,) shows what part of the structure is 
to be two stories in hight. Attic room sufficient 








for servants, and for storage, will be required. 
The space to the right of O, and to the left of P, 
on the ground plan, (fig. 1.) shows the part ex- 
tendifig under continuation of Piazza Roof. 





to give a higher play-room, and allow the win- 
dows to be above the reach of small children, 
without deforming the outside architecture. 
Steps lead from the play-room to the nursery. 
The Piazza, U, on the 
left, may be added or 
omitted, as shall best 


Wenn . } comport with the gencr- 
food ,& {ij alarchitecture. Sliding 


doors are to separate the 
main hall, A, from the 
parlor, B, library, C,and 
from the dining-room_E. 
ReMarks.—There are 
several good features 

in these floor plana, 





Fig. 1—GrouNnD PLAN—FIRST STORY. 

feet—B, Parlor, 16x22—C, Library, 16x19—D, Hall, 7 ft. 
A Stairway also leads from 
This is also accessible from the 
kitchen, G.—E, Family Bed-room, 18x1744, which is connected with H, a Dress- 
ing-room, 6.10x9¥ and J, a Bath-room, 6.10x8—F, Dining-room, 15x20—G, Kitch- 
en, 13x1744—K, Pantry, 6.10x7\4—J, Wash-room, 6.10x9%—L, China Closet, 
6.10x446—M, Rear Stairs to Chamber, with Store-room underneath them—N,Clos- 
et for Crockery --Q, Front Porch, 8x12—R, Rear Porch, 4x15—S,S, Front Piazza, 
8 feet wide—T, Side Piazza, 7 feet wide—U, Side Piazza, if desirable. 


A, Main Hall, 12x26%¢ 
wide, in which is the main Stairway to second story, 
the hall, under the main stair, to the basement. 











and some objectionable 
cnes, Which it may be 
easier to point out than 
to indicate a remedy 
for. The sliding-doors 
opening each way from 
the main hall, .A, fig. 1, 





are convenient for 
throwing the whole 


suite of rooms together, 
but the heavy sliding- 
doors will be too cum- 
brous for constant use, 
especially at the princi- 
pal entrance to the din- 
ing-room. There is no 
common room where 
the family may sit te 
gether, unless the Libra- 
ry, C, is designed for 
this purpose. The only 
bath-room provided, is 
not convenient of access 
to members of the fam- 
ily or visitors occupying 
the chambers. This is 
the most difficult room 
to be arranged for gen- 
eral use, without placing 
it on the second floor, 
| which is objectionable, 
owing to the freezing 
! and leakage of water 
pipes. We suggest to the 
competing architects to 

















room arrangement. Per- 
haps a stairway start- 
ing from the bath-room, 
would help the matter, 
and at the same time 
bring the family bed- 
room nearer to the nur- 
sery, Which would seem 
to be desirable. We are 
decidedly in favor of an 
abundance of closets on 
the first floor of every 
house—they save much 


| try to remedy the bath- 
| 
| 

















Fig. 2—SECOND STORY, OR CHAMBER PLAN. 


a, Central Hall, same width as lower Hall—b, Bed-room, 19x16}s—c, Bed- 
room, 19x163;—g, Bed-room, 12x14—h, Bed-reom, 15x173%{—, Nursery, 15x20—), 
Play-room, 12xi2%;—/, Attic Stairs, with closet under opening into b—k, Closet 
from h—/, Linen Closet, 4x8%¢—p, Hall 334 feet wide—e, Closet from g—d, Closet 
from c—r, Main Stairs Platform—m, Stairway down to kitchen—n, Steps from 


play-room to nursery—o, Closet from nursery—w, w, w, w, Wing 


”, , v, v, V, Piazza Roofs. 


The bed-room, g, extends in part over the front 
porch. The floor of the Play-room, j, is to be 
on a level withthe platform of the main stairs. 
This reduces the hight of the kitchen ; it is done 


running up stairs. If 
building a house simi- 
lar to this, we would 
work in at least four 
more closets, one of 
which should be a capa- 
cious one opening into 
the family bed-room. The dressing-room, 4 
may in part supply this. The provision for 3 
high play-room is a capital one, and should be 
in every house where there are children, 


Roofs— 
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Sundry Humbugs. 

We have received abundant evidence that our 
caution last month was both timely and useful— 
particularly that part of it referring to “ gilded 
articles.” We have not kept account of the 
number of circulars, forwarded to us by those to 
whom they have been sent. Asan example of 
our correspondence, we quote the following from 
Indiana: “...... Enclosed please find two dol- 
lars for myself and a brother-in-law in Iowa. 
This money your article on humbugs in the No- 
vember Agriculturist saved me. Iwas just about 
to send it with four dollars more in response to a 
“nrivate” circular. I was to receive a lot of 
things in return, including a magnificent 
gold pencil case and pen, and in addition I was 
to be appointed an exclusive agent in this region 
for a very paying, honorable business, requiring 
no outlay,... You will laugh at my greenness— 
and you are at liberty to do so, if you will with- 
hold my name—but really the private circular 
looked all so fair, and the names of the parties 
sounded so much like those of well known re- 
sponsible men, that it did not occur to me that 
the thing was not all ‘on the square.’ Howevy- 
er, I feel less mortified about it, for I learn 
that several of my neighbors whom I have 
always considered to be more intelligent and 
more wary than myself, received similar 
circulars, and at least three of them forwarded 
the money and of course they each get the valua- 
ble ‘agency’ which was to be exclusively my own 
in all this region. One of them got a splendid 
looking ‘gold’ pencil and was exceedingly pleased, 
but his brother, a jeweler, ‘ took the starch out 
of him’ completely, by showing how easy it 
was to rub the thin film of gold off from the out- 


-side of his splendid pencil. After a little rub- 


bing, aqua fortis [nitric acid,] eat into it as 
readily as into any other brass....Excuse this 
long yarn, but I wish to show what a good 
work the Agriculturist is doing in guarding its 
readers against Humbugs. The fact is, as you 
say, country people are not suspicious. They 
are accustomed to trust each other, and when 
an apparently fair, plain, straightforward story 
is told them, even by those they do not person- 
ally know, they are apt to believe it. Keep on 
in the way you have begun. If the Agricuiltur- 
ist should do no more for the next year than to 
properly warn its country readers against hum- 
bugs, it will do the country far more good than 
all it will cost....I will just add, that three of 
my neighbors who carry gold pencils, are sure to 
be your subscribers next year. They have good 
reason to regret, as they do, that they did not 
heed my advice, and take it this year—it would 
have been money in their pockets in more ways 
than one.” 





, 
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“ Beware of Mock Auctions.” 
eee 

This caution was quite common in the news- 
papers of a dozen years ago. Latterly we hear 
little on the subject. But our daily observation 
gives abundant evidence that the caution is just 
as necessary now as at any previous period. 
We could slow the reader at least a dozen of 
the “red flags” in a walk of as many minutes, 
and*there are probably twenty or more “ Peter 
Funk” establishments within a mile from where 
we now write. Each of these supports from five 
toa dozen men, including the “auctioneer,” 
clerks, and “stool pigeons.” They pay enor- 
mous rents, which are required by the owners 
of the buildings in return for the risk of proper- 
ty and character involved. The net receipts at 























each of these establishments must average thir- 
ty or forty dollars a day to meet expenses, and 
enough more to afford a profit sufficient to in- 
duce the keepers to continue them. That they 
do receive this amount is certain, or they would 
not be kept up, and multiply in number. 
Their profits come almost wholly from visitors from 
the country. How often will it be necessary to 
caution every one coming to this city to avoid 
the “red flag” as he would a nest of pickpock- 
ets? To such perfection have this class of 
swindlers carried their arts, that it is not safe 
for an inexperienced man to look into one of the 
dens, even from motives of curiosity. Very re- 
cently an editor of a smart Yankee paper came 
here, who had “ read the papers,” and had pub- 
lished sundry cautions against mock auctions. 
He started out to see the “sights,” and among 
others, visited one of these dens, just to see how 
the thing wasdone. He came out minus a good 
many dollars, but refused to let us help him get 
it back, lest the fact should m some way get be- 
fore the public in connection with his name. 
Perhaps it may be well for us to give some of 
the modes of operations at these establishments, 
when we haye more space. On the whole we 
think it will. Our humorous artist has given his 
“ideas” on the subject. The picture will bear 
studying in detail. 
Book and Engraving Swindle. 
oo 

We have the particulars of several cases where 
persons have forwarded various sums of money 
for books, engravings, etc., to parties in this 
city, for which they can get no satisfaction, 
either in return of goods or money, nor so much 
as a response to their letters of inquiry. In 
every one of these instances, so far as investiga- 
ted, there is evidently a fraud. To some of 
these inquirers we have written; to others a 
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marked cepy of our caution lass month has 
been forwarded as a sufficient reply. We have 
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sundry investigations in progress, which render 
it desirable to withhold names for the present. 
We will now merely state, that our subscribers 
will consult prudence by addressing a note ot 
inquiry to this office, before sending money to 
any unknown parties in this city—enclosing a 
Post-Office stamp where a reply is needed. 
When no reply is received from us, the parties 
may conclude that their money is safest in their 
own pockets. This is undertaking a business 
which will involve no little labor, and which 
we would gladly avoid, did it not seem to be 
absolutely necessary. The only remuneration 
we shall expect is, that when this trouble on our 
part saves money to our readers, they will recip- 
rocate the favor by an effective word in behalf 
of the Agriculturist in their several neighbor- 


hoods. 


One of the Quacks, 


Judging from the number and description of 
quack medicine advertisements that crowd the 
columns of American newspapers, one would 
think this the paradise of swindlers and fools; 
but the following from a Prussian paper, exceeds 
all the performances we have met with, in the 
humbugging line. A quack in Prussia, has pub- 
lished a tract entitled “ Cider, Milk, and Water 
the Only and Best Medicinal Agents.” Here is 
an extract showing the general style. “The 
magneto-physical stream of this mighty fulness 
of the gifts of nature penetrates marrow and 
bone only for their weal, alarms what is unnat- 
ural, excretes unhealthy humors, together with 
old deposits of medicinal substances, whereby 
the natural vigor regains its life and helps 
itself.” !!1 





The man who went “a fishing” with the 
“North Pole” took “ Mason and Dixon’s Line.’ 
Finding the pole too long, he cut it off with one 
of the “ Earth’s Axes,” 
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Green Fodder versus Dry. 
—— 

A correspondent wishes to know if there is 
any difference between the nutritive qualities of 
ercen fodder and dry. It is the common opin- 
ion, we believe, that, in drying, hay loses some 
of its valuable qualities. Certainly, its effects on 
the digestive system are quite different. M. 
Boussingault once read a paper before the 
French Academy of Sciences, in which he stated 
that a heifer was fed alternaicly, for ten days at 
a time, upon green and then dry food, and the 
animal was weighed at the end of each ten days. 
No perceptible difference appeared in the ayer- 
age weight. Jie therefore came to the conclu- 
sion that there was as much actual food in dry 
fodder as in green, provided both were of the 
same sort of vegetable, 

It is probable, however, that in the drying 
process, some of the starch, gum, and other nu- 
tritious matters in herbage, are changed to woody 
fiber, which does not afford nutriment, and that 
in the case quoted aboye, the animals consumed 
cnough more dry than green fodder to make up 
for the difference in quality. Perhaps some of 
our readers have some reliable facts that will 
show how much, if any, loss is experienced by 
the drying process. * 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
How to Save Ammonia. 
pasate 

The best part of all the manures in our barn- 
yard is ammonia, and this evaporates if we 
do nothing to save it. It goes off in the 
shape of a volatile gas, very pungent to the 
amell. Hence the strong odor about stalls, barn- 
yards, sink drains, and privies. How to catch 
this fugitive and make him do justice to our 
gardens and fields, is the question. It can not 
be done if we keep our cattle at the stack-yard 
all Winter. There is a dead loss of five dollars 
on every animal so kept. But if the cattle are 
stabled or kept under open sheds, most of the 
manure may be easily saved. A bedding of dry 
muck two or three feet thick will absorb an 
cnormous quantity of liquid manure, and will 
not need to be removed more than once before 
Spring. The solid manure should be removed 
every day and covered with muck or old litter. 

In the stables, if they are cleaned every day, 
it is a good plan to sprinkle on plaster of Paris 
every day, about a pint to each stall. If this is 
not at hand, dry muck made very fine will an- 
swer a good purpose. The foulest stable floor 
will lose its pungent odor in a few minuies, if 
it be covered with fine muck or pulverized peat. 
The finer and dryer this earthis made, the great- 
er its absorbing power. If it has lain over one 
season it is readily prepared for this purpose by 
a shovel. 

Dried clay is also an excellent article for this 
use. If it is partially burnt, it is still better. 
For this purpose make a heap of dried sods, 
or brush, or any combustible material, and coy- 
er it with lumps 6f clay or clayey soil, leaving 
holes enough for ventilation. This mass when 
it is reduced by burning, makes a powerful ab- 
sorbent, and is much less expensive than plas- 
ter. If it is not burnt, the lumps should be 
knocked fine with a hammer or mallet. 

Every place about the house and barns, 
where there is the smell ofammonia, should have 
these coarse or fine absorbents. Many farmers 
lose one, two, and three hundred dollars a year 
for want of them, according to the number of 
animals they keep. The money goes streaming 
off into the airas palpably as if a whirlwind 





took up a pile of bank bills. The nose takes 
cognizance of it, but because farmers are not ac- 
customed to reckon money by their olfactories, 
they do not perceive their loss. The loss ney- 
ertheless is as real as iftheir pockets had been 
Wise farmers save their ammonia. 
FARMER. 


picked. 
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Tim Bunker on bad . Water. 
oa 
A STIR IN HOOKERTOWN. 

“What upon airth do you ’spose is the matter 
with my well?” said Uncle Jotham Sparrow- 
grass, one morning in August. “We hain’t 
been able to drink it for more than a month.” 

“Guess there’s a cat in it,” responded Ben- 
jamin Franklin Jones, who is always at leisure 
to attend to any business of his neighbors. “I 
found one in mine, last week. Shouldn’t have 
found it out if I hadn't seen some of the hair in 
the bucket. Smelt like pizen though, depend 
on’t.” 

“No there ain’t any cat or ratin it. The wa- 
ter is as clear as a crystal, and I had it cleared 
out last week, but it didn’t help it a bit.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder ef it had been pizened,” 
suggested Seth Twiggs, with a sly twinkle in his 
eye, and a puff of smoke that made the kitchen 
blue. He loves to~play upon the fears of Uncle 
Jotham, and knows his weak spot. “ Kier Frink 
was round all last month you know.” 

“ You don’t say that creetur is at hum agin! 
I thought we'd got rid of him when he married 
the widder,” responded Jotham, with a faint 
feeling at the stomach. 

“Ye needn't lay it to Kier,” said Jake Frink, 
“ for my well has been out of fix all Summer, 
and the boy wouldn’t pizen our well. I know 
‘taint any thing uncommon to have the water 
taste bad in Summer at our house. Water gets 
low, smells a leetle like the bottom of a ditch, 
and I spose it’s for the same reason. It draws 
the smell out of the dirt.” 

“Our well used to taste bad in Summer until 
I put them tile into the garden, and made the 
surface water run off through them into the 
brook,” remarked Twiggs. 

“Ye don’t spose the bad smells come from the 
top of the ground do ye?” asked Jake. 

“ 'That’s a new idee,” said Uncle Jotham, “ but 
there must be something in it, for my sink drain 
ain’t more than ten feet from the mouth of my 
well,” 

This talk of my neighbors gives a clue to 
an evil that prevails in other communities be- 
sides Hookertown. It has prevailed here more 
than usual this Summer, because the forepart of 
the Summer was dry, and the springs and wells 
got low. You have pure water down in your 
city, for itis brought to you in iron pipes, that 
guard it against all the foul dirt and smells 
through which it has to pass. But out here in 
the country, where we brag about haying every 
thing sweet and clean, we are often troubled 
with bad water, especially in the Summer.time. 
A good many of my neighbors have had to 
apologize a little for their water, though some of 
them got so used to it, that they didn’t know 
but ’twas the natural taste of all water. Some- 
how, there was a good deal that needed an apol- 
ogy that didn’t get it. Even Dea. Smith, who is 
pretty particular about most things, had a well 
this Summer, that gave out an “ancient and 
fish like smell.” Folks that are afflicted in this 
way, all wonder what’s the matter with the wa- 
ter, when the matter is about as plain as the sun 
in the heayens. 





I suppose nobody thinks the water gets bad 
without some cause, and yet they talk just as if 
they believed so, Seth Twiggs has the right of 
it, this bad taste and smell almost invariably 
come from the surface. Now, Mr. Editor, I 
dont want to disturb the stomachs of your read- 
ers, and prevent them from drinking water any 
more, for I am a teetotaller and believe that 
Adam’s ale is about the best article of drink 
that was ever put intoatumbler. But I must 
say that I prefer a pure article. 

It stands to reason that water will run down 
hill, whether it is pure or foul, and will keep 
running till it finds the lowest place, whether it’s 
the bottom of the well or the lower end of a 
brook. We see this when we dig a ditch, or lay 
down a tile. If it is put down four feet in the 
earth, it will draw the water on each side, for ¢ 
rod or more, right into it. Ifthe soil is very com- 
pact, or made up mainly of black earth, it would 
probably absorb all offensive matters in the wa- 
ter, until it became saturated or charged with 
the foul gases, when a good deal of filthy water 
vould go down into the drain and be carried 
off. Now Ido not want to disgust any of your 
readers, by telling them that the contents of 
their sinks, vaults, and stables, drain into their 
wells. They might take it as an insult. But 
let them just look at the location of their sinks 
and yaults. Ifa drain four feet deep will draw 
water say twenty five fect, distant, how far will 
a well of thirty or forty feet draw it? 

Seth Twiggs thinks he cured his well by put- 
ting tile into his garden. That is only a part of 
the story, for the next season, he cemented his 
privy vault, and its contents now go regularly 
to the compost heap. The sink drain, too, that 
used to empty within ten feet of the mouth of 
the well, is now intercepted by a row of tiles, 
carrying the water after it leaches through the 
soil, off into the brook. The soil about his well 
is loose gravel, after you get down some four or 
five feet, and this has been made still more loose 
by the digging and stoning of the well. The 
water would go through the whole circumfer- 
ence back of the stones for four or five feet, 
about as readily as through a sieve. There is 
a great absorbing power in soils, but after a 
while they will not take up any more of the foul 
gases, and the sink water, and other offensive 
matters must go down to the level of the water 
in the well, with very little filtering, 

How fara well must be removed from the 
sink and other offensive places, to keep the wa- 
ter pure, will depend somewhat upon the cir- 
cumstances, as the depth of the well, and the 
character of the soil, A deep well, of course, 
would drain the surface much further than a 
shallow one. Dea. Smith’s well is thirty five 
feet deep, and there is nothing offensive ‘upon 
the surface nearer than three rods. I have no 
doubt that there is a connection between the 
sink drain and the well, and that this is the 
source, in most cases, of bad water in wells. 

But it will be asked, probably, by some wise- 
acre like Jake Frink, why then don’t the water 
aste as bad in Winter as nm Summer? Jake 
don’t see that it makes a mighty difference 
whether he have five pounds of good beef in his 
soup, or barely a knuckle of mutton. In WVin- 
ter, the soup is diluted. Rains fall abundantly, 
and not unfrequently the wells are raised ten 
feet or more, so that they do not draw water 
from so great a distance. The water, too, is 
generally much colder, as it comes to the table, 
and the bad taste, if there be any, is not so per- 
ceptible, as in warm weather. 

Seth Twiggs has hit upon the remedy. If a 
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garden is not tile drained, the sink receptacle 
should be a cemented cistera, You can only 
keep foul matters out of your well, by taking 
care of them. Worked into the compost heap, 
and then applied to the lands, they will give 
you nice vegetables and health. In the wells, 
they will give you bad smells and disease. 
Yours to command, 
Trmiorny BuNKER Esq. 
Hookertown, Nov., 1860. 
————~<. <«§—t 2 ee 
Draining Pays. 
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Two years ago, Iput in stone drains about 
four rods apart, upon a piece of swale, with a 
muck top about a foot thick, and a heavy clay- 
ey subsoil, a perfect hard pan, that could only 
be moved with a pick. This helped the soil 
very much, and sunk all the springs that used 
to bubble up on the top in all wet seasons. I 
got a fair crop of potatoes last season, but they 
rotted some, and the ground looked as if it want- 
ed more of the same sort. Last Fall I doubled 
the drains putting them in at two rods apart 
and about two feet deep, which was all the fall 
I could get. This season I have had a very 
large crop of Davis’ Seedling potatoes harvested 
without 2 rotten one, and a second crop of Cow- 
horn turnips. Two such years will pay all the 
expenses of drainage, and leave the land worth 
four times as much as it was before it was 
drained. It is now prepared to be kenefited by 
manure. I think well drained land, like this, 
will pay the interest on two hundred dollars an 
cre as long as it is cared for. I am so well 
pleased with the experiment, that I shall lay 
down tiles on all my swale land as fast as can 
@ EXPERIMENTER. 
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attend to it. 
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Amount of Rain in Connecticut. 


ape 
The following facts in regard to the fall of 
‘ain the past year, are given by Prof. Johnston, 


of the Wesleyan University. During four 
summer months, the whole quantity ofrain was 
13 46 inches, while in the corresponding months 
of last year we had 19 inches. The average 
annual fall of rain in this region, according to 
the authorities, is 45 inches—snow being nielt- 
ed and measured as water—but during the past 
year (from Sept. 1st, 50 to Sept. Ist, °60) the 
whole precipitation has been only 88.52 inches, 
or about 113 inches less than the ayerage.... 
Thouch the full of rain the last four months has 
been below the-ave rage for the season, the chief 
deficiency for the year ending with the close of 
August, ‘was in January, February, March, 
and April. During these months, the whole 
fall of water from the atmosphere was only 
7.7 inches, while in the corresponding months 
of the preceding year there was a fall of nearly 
©9 inches. ...In the Northern States, vegetation 
has suffered but little, owing to the frequent 
timely rains, thovgh the entire amount of wa- 
ter which has failen has been considerably be- 
low the ayerage....The present season has 
been remarkably productive, and yet, at the 
same time, remarkably dry—not in this region 
only, but throughout the whole extent of our 
country ...We have therefore this remarkable 
fact, that the drouth of the present Summer has 
been occasioned chiefly by the deficiency of 
snow the last Winter! This and the other cir- 
cumstance, that, while severe drouth in a cer- 
tain sense has prevailed, vegetation has scarcely 
suffered, and the crops have almost every where 
been abundant, are the striking peculiarities of 
the present season. 








For the American Agriculturist, 
To Clean Tomato Seed. 
eee 

Put the seed with the surrounding pulp on a 
piece of old muslin, 6 or 8 inches square, 
and sprinkle over it a small quantity of scour- 
ing sand. Gather the edges of the cloth in one 
hand, so as to hold the seed securely, and rub 
them gently in the palm of the other for a few 
minutes, dipping them occasionally in water. 

This rubbing will cut the pulp from the seed. 
Pour the seed and sand into a basin of water, 
so that the pulp may be turned off. Ifthe pulp 
is not all separated, add more water, and pour 
off again till it is clean enough. Now by put- 
ting in a little more water, and gently shaking 
and turning the basin, the seed may be poured 
separate into a sieve or cloth ready for drying. 

Perhaps somebody has a better way, which 
he will give for my advantage, and perhaps he 
has not this, which I give for his advantage, 

Litchfield Co., Conn. E. WHItTTLESEY. 
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Keeping Cabbage in Winter, 


It is well known that freezing cabbages does 
not injure them materially, provided the frost be 
drawn out gradually, and it isa common prac- 
tice to bury them in pits or trenches out of 
doors, for keeping through winter. This 
answers a very good purpose, except that it is 
a rather troublesome operation to get at them 
when the ground is frozen hard, or covered 
with snow. Keeping them in the cellar of the 
dwelling, is objectionable, as partial decay is in- 
duced by the warmth and dampness, and there is 
a most unsavory and unwholesome odor ascend- 
ing to the rooms aboye; or if the cellar be very 
dry, the heads do not retain their freshness. 
L. Bartlett in the Boston Cultivator, describes 
a method which he has used two winters past, 
by which these objections are obviated. [We 
have often practiced the same method satis- 
faciorily, and described it long since, we be- 
lieve.] He cuts off the stems, removes the 
loose outer leaves, and packs the heads in boxes 
or barrels with damp moss, such as is used by 
nurserymen in packing trees, roots, shrubbery, 
etc. These he has kept in the house cellar until 
March and in an out-door cellar, until late in 
Spring. Last winter, boxes so filled, were placed 
in the barn, and when frozen slightly were 
covered with straw, where they remained par- 
tially frozen, until April, without rotting or 
shriveling. When wanted for use, a head was 
placed in water an hour or two before boiling, 
and it then appeared as fresh as when taken from 
the ficld in November. He also suggests that 
clean straw cut fine and thoroughly wetted, 
might be successfully used instead of moss. 
It would be well worth while for market gard- 
eners and others who wish to preserve cab- 
bages, to make the experiment with straw upon 
a small scale; if successful it would be quite a 
saving of disagreeable labor. 
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Do You want Eggs in Winteng? 
eg 

Then give the manufacturers materials to make 
them with, and a comfortable place to work in. 
Let the egg-less say what they will, we* speak 
what we know, when we assert that it is perfect- 
ly feasible to keep the hens laying all Winter. 
Give them animal food to supply the place of the 
insects they catch in Summer, and then let them 
have a warm place to run into, with plenty of 
unfrozen water, not snow, and a frequent taste of 
green food such as cabbage leayes, potatoes, etc., 








and remember to supply some gravel for their 
grinding mill, and lime to make shells out of, 
and we will warrant the animals to repay all the 
care and food, in nice plump eggs—no matter 
what the particular breed may be. Try it. 

A hen without some kind of meat, and gravel, 
and lime, compelled to eat snow for water or 
go without, can not make eggs. If she has to 
keep constantly changing from standing on one 
foot to the other to keep both from freezing, 
she can’t stop to think about getting up eggs. If 
all she eats and can digest, must be expended in 
keeping up the heat of her body, she has noth- 
ing left to turn into eges. If her body is all 
shrunk up with cold, she hasn’t room inside for 
an egg of respectable size, and thorgh her 
instincts may sometimes induce her to produce a 
thin shelled “ pullet’s egg” at the expense of the 
lime in her bones, her pride revolts against such 
a dwarfed production, and she seldom furnishes 
beyond two or three. 

Give Madam hen the odd bits of fresh meat, 
and the other fixings named above, not forget- 
ting the water, and make her quarters so free 
from cold air-holes that she is comfortable, and 
she can’t help giving attention to her natural 
occupation of manufacturing eggs, much to her 
own satisfaction, and the profit of her owner. 
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How THE TuRKEY was Namep.—An Eng- 
lish writer says that in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, every thing foreign which was new and 
fashionable was called “turkey ;” as the richest 
goods ‘were imported by merchants whose ves- 
sels sailed up the Mediterranean, and who were 
called Turkey merchants. When the’ noble 
American bird was first served up on English 
tables, its excellence gave it the fashionable 
name “ turkey ” which has remained unchanged 
to the present. 

oO ee @ ee — » oe 
Market Fair in Westchester Co., N. Y. 

A correspondent at Katonah, sends a full ac- 
count of a market fair for the sale of stock, grain, 
and other farm produce, held at that place Oct. 
17th, under the management of the Bedford 
Farmers’ Club. The numbers called out and the 
amount offered for sale, were greater than had 
been anticipated by the most sanguine. There 
were entered on the clerk’s books ; of stock, 95 
cows, 53 horses, 15 yokes working and fat cat- 
tle, 10 young cattle, 5 bulls, 25. sheep, 13 hogs. 
Samples were shown of over 1000 bushels of 





| grain offered for sale. Dealers in agricultural 


implements, and also merchants with goods 
suitable for the domestic market, took advan- 
tage of the gathering, to exhibit selections from 
their stock, and many sales were made. 

About three-fourths of all the stock changed 
hands at private sale, and large lots of grain were 
disposed of satisfactorily, In the afternoon an 
auction was had, at which a large part of the 
remainder was sold. The necessary expenses 
were met by a small charge upon the various 
entries, and the affair was generally regarded as 
an entire success. 

Similar favorable reports have heretofore been 
made in the few other localities in this country 
where the experiment of market fairs has been 
made, and it is probable, and we think very de- 
sirable, that they will in a few years become a 
fixed institution in all the more thickly settled 
portions of the country. 

To Cure Hams, first ascertain what is the mat- 
ter. Then apply proper remedies; if you do 
not succeed in curing them, it isn’t your fault, 
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Fig. 1—Pontia Oleracea—the perfect insect. 


Microscopic Views of the Insect World. . 
NO. VII. 
BY MRS, CHARLOTTE TAYLOR. 
——-——— 
WHITE CABBAGE BUTTERFLY.—Pontia Oleracea. 


No insect has called forth so much attention 
for the last two years, judging from the notices 
I have received of it, as the one-shown above at 
Fig. 1. It is not at all surprising; few can 
equal it in its depredations in the kitchen gar- 
den. There is no doubt it is the Pontia Oleracea, 
potherb Pontia of Dr. Harris—the Pontia Rape 
(Haworth) of Europe; therefore it is useless on 
account of some trifling discrepancies to class it 
differently, or to substitute another name. It 
corresponds in every particular with Dr. Har- 
ris’ insect, except in the location of the eggs. 
He says “they are fastened under the lower 
part of the leaves, three or four on each.” I 
have neyer found her eggs deposited in any 
place except just where the leaf joins on to the 
cabbage stalk—down in the rim of the mid- 
vein, @Fig. 4. The formation of the egg, 6 Fig. 
2, shows the necessity for this—it is pear shaped, 
yellow at first, deepening in hue as it becomes 
old, most exquisitely ribbed and flatted, a charm- 
ing little atom, just right for a Fairy’s ear-drop. 

Two weeks, sometimes less, from the time of 
the deposit, small green caterpillars emerge. 
They do not confine themselves to the cabbage— 
the whole cruciferous family of plants reccive 
their attention; broccoli, cauliflower, turnips, 
none of them come amiss. However, it proper- 
ly belongs to the cabbage, and I shall treat it as 





Fig. 2—b, Egg of the Cabbage Butterfly, highly magni- 
fied. The natural size is shown by the dot between 
the lines on the right. g, an antenna. 


such. When feeding on this plant, it is found 
only on the under side of the leaf, devouring the 
pulp, leaving the veins untouched. It is a very 
singular fact which you may notice yourself, 
that no leaf is eaten except it inclines vertical- 
ly ; their mandibles or jaws cut upwards and never 


ona line with the head, therefore the edge of the’ 


leaf is never touched. It is quite impossible to 
show their jaws on paper. They are small 
horny points, put into action by the will of the 
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insect. As soon as life is extinct, they disappear 
within the head, and become merely little pro- 
tuberances among the muscles; and if youtry 
to see the movement by holding a piece of mir- 
ror beneath them, the lower part of the mouth 
protrudes so much, it quite conceals the motion. 
The jagged cut in the leaf, c Fig. 4, when fresh- 
ly done, shows distinctly how it is accomplished. 

The time of feeding varies, being three weeks 
or more. When arrived at this age, they may 
be considered full grown. They are now an 
inch and a half long—a beautiful transparent 
green, of the same hue as the cabbage, covered 
with soft white hairs, which are imperceptible 
without a glass. They moult four times with 
little effort, and generally at night or early dawn, 
coming to the surface of the leaf, and when 
abundant, their discarded skins give that shim- 
mering luster often seen on cabbage leaves. 

When it has fed sufficiently, it crawls off to 
twigs, old stumps, or palings, or most generally 
any shrubs near by, as currant bushes, etc., it 
crawls up a branch, and spins a tuft of silk, into 
which it fastens the hooks of the hindmost feet, 
and then proceeds to spin a loop. With its 
head bent over the middle of its body, it fastens 
a silken thread, bringing it back and confining 
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Fig. 3—e, Larva, 6reaterpillar spinning the belt. 


it on the other side, e Fig. 3. Back and forth 
moves the patient head, slowly evolving the 
silken cable, until it concludes it is strong enough 
to prevent it from falling. It then rests awhile, 
gradually contracting its skin, which bursts in 
a day or so, and leaves the chrysalis firmly se- 
cured to the twig, f Fig. 5. It is of a pale green 
if the caterpillar has fed well; if not, it is a soil- 
ed white, always regularly spotted with black 
dots. From the tubercle of the head you often 
find a silken thread many times doubled, thrown 
over a second branch, so as to give double se- 
curity, 7, fig. 5. This generally occurs in Autumn, 
when it will remain over all Winter, and is 
necessary to secure it from being shaken off 
by storms of wind and snow. If this 
second string is omitted, it is considered a prog- 
nostic of a very mild Winter. In Germany there 
is anold adage “when the caterpillar has two 
belts, pile high the wood ”—no doubt alluding to 
this circumstance. 

In two weeks more the butterfly comes forth, 
aFig. 1. It is quite white, except near the 
body, here and there a fleck to make it appear 
whiter, one or two faint lines are seen like veins ; 
the under parts of the wings are shaded with 
yellow, the second pair the darkest, and near the 
body are of a deep yellow; the veins too are 
very distinct and well defined on the under side. 
The body and head are black except a few pale 
hairs t®# show the segments of the abdomen. 
The antenne, g Fig. 2, have rings of white, the 
knobs are flattened, and are of an ochre yellow. 
The palpi are slender, a few hairs, and project 
somewhat beyond the head. This insect be- 
longs to the Lepidoptera division. It is a true 
Papilionite or Butterfly, flies during the day, 
belonging to the subgenus Pontia, having the 
wings always erect and meeting at the hack 
when it is at rest. They are remarkable for 
their pugnacious disposition. Whenever you sce 











a dozen or more quenching their thirst around a 
pond or a poo! of dirty water—for they are not 
particular when imbibing—a fierce battle is 





Fig. 4—<, Section of Te Cabbage leaf eaterby the larva. 
d, Location of the eggs. 


sure to ensue. They commence by jostling onc 
another on the bank or edge of the water, thrust- 
ing their antenne at each other, flapping their 
wings, then the melee commences, and often be- 
comes so deeply interesting that their natural 
enemy, a bird, or a member of the Libellalina or 
dragon fly family pounces in and devours one 
half of the struggling combatants before the oth- 
ers have discovered the ill-omened presence. 
This insect is to be found in every part of the 
country where its food is cultivated, from June 
until November. There is no excuse for any 
one to be troubled with them. As you per- 
ceive they undergo their transformations above 
ground, by carefully,searching around and 
over your cabbage bed, you can easily discover 
the chrysalides and destroy them in the Fall. 
The caterpillar is the natural food of the Chick- 
adee and Sparrow; one or more of these birds 
caught, tied by the legs, and allowed to fly over 
the bed, will clear them outin a day or so. The 
butterfly is hunted with the utmost persistency 








Fig. 5—/, Chrysalis secured to a twig. 


by the dragon fly family. I have seen the ruby 
red dragon fly of the South and Middle States 
take off the heads of a half dozen in less than a 
minute. Then again there is the ever useful 
toad—he is a host in himself—give him a home 
in your cabbage bed and he will do you right 
good service. My pets of the past’ Summer 
would eat these caterpillars by the hundred at 
ameal, and though sometimes filled to bursting, 
there was always room for one more of these 
dainty little fellows. 





Bees Ropsinc A VINEYARD.—The Califor- 
nia Daily Bee, states that ten thousand hives of 
bees are kept in and about Sacramento, where 
flowers are scarce, and that they pick up their 
living as they can find it. Among other expe- 
dients, they this year resorted to the vineyards, 
attacked the choicest sweet grapes, sucking them 
dry, and making great havoc. 
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Familiar and Useful Notes about 
Common Birds. 





“Spare the Birds,” has been a frequent head- 
ing to sundry articles appearing in the Agricul- 
turist and other journals, for years past; yet 
very few people even among those who are 
daily surrounded with the “songsters of the 
grove,” have any acquaintance with the charac- 
ter, habits, or usefulness, of the most common 
small birds. Perhaps not one person in ten can 
give a name to most of the birds that they have 
daily seen for a dozen or twenty years. This 
subject is one not only of intense interest, but of 
real utility, especially to the “cultivator. We 
therefore think it will add to the interest and 
the practical value of the Agriculturist, to intro- 
duce from time to time descriptive notes and il- 
lustrations of a few at least of our common birds, 
and we are happy to receive the aid of a com- 
petent observer in this department, L. E. Chit- 
tenden, Esq., of Burlington County, Vt. These 
notes will be of a popular rather, than a scien- 
tific character, though while mainly avoiding 
technical terms, we shall endeavor not to do 
any violence to the science of ornithology. 

Very few of our familiar birds dwell in the 
deep solitude of the wilderness—their habitations 
are near the abodes of civilized man. The tray- 
eler in the western wilds will meet with few of 
the sparrows, warblers, thrushes, and rapacious 
birds, which are so abundant in the groves 
bordering upon our cultivated fields. A word 
or two of explanation. 

By Sparrows we mean that family of birds 
having a short, robust, or strong, round, coni- 
cal beak, like the canary bird or the common 
“ Chipping bird” (Fringilla socialis), The spar- 
rows subsist mainly upon seeds. 

WARBLERS include all those smaller birds hav- 
ing a slender bill of moderate length, and which 
are more or less musical. These subsist upon 
small worms and eggs of insects. The yellow 
warbler, so common in our gardens in Sum- 
mer, is a familiar example of this class. 

TurusuHEs belong to another family of soft-bill- 
ed birds of larger size, generally more or less 
musical, like the robin and cat-bird. 

The freezing of the ground, ponds, and 
swamps, cuts off the supply of food suited to 
the slender bill birds, except those subsisting on 
the eggs of insects, and this compels a migration 
to warmer latitudes, so that we have with us in 
the coldest season only a limited number of spar- 
rows, and some of the wrens and wood-peckers. 
These, especially the sparrows, remain with us 
in Winter in much larger numbers than is 
generally supposed. Other birds will be re- 
ferred to in our particular descriptions. We 
begin with one or two of the sparrows. 


THE AMERICAN GOLDFINCH, or “YELLOW BIRD.” 
(Carduelis tristis.) 


We recently asked an intelligent farmer, 
whether he supposed this bird remained in 
New-England during all the Winter. He re- 
plied unhesitatingly, No, for he must have 
seen them, if such were the case. We exhibit- 
ed to him one in its Winter plumage, which was 
so widely different from its Summer garb, that 
he insisted it was not the same bird, and as he 
would not acknowledge the force of evidence 
which would be conclusive to the ornithologist 
on the question of identity, he ‘remains uncon- 
vinced to this day. But it is not the less true, 
that this lively little sparrow that glances so 
brilliantly in tae light of an August sun, with 





its jet black wings and light yellow noe, and 
which is known to almost every farmer’s boy in 
New-York and New-England as the “ Yellow 
bird,” can not be called migratory in its habits, 
but remains with us during the cold and storms 
of our longest Winters. True, he fits himself 
for them. The human denizen of the same ge- - 
ographical limits does not make a greater change 
between his Summer and Winter clothing, than 
this little bird. He does what human fashion- 
ables often do not—he even observes the pro- 





prieties of the case. The warm tints of his sum- 
mer yesture would be ill suited to the snows, 
storms, and clouds of Winter: accordingly, 
while the light, tufty feathers of his body, wings, 
and tail become thick and compact, and very 
much increased in length, they at the same time 
assume a more sombre hue. The yellow body 
is changed to a Quaker-like brown, and the jet 
wings grow lighter, and are crossed by two 
transverse bars of pure white. The tail nearly 
doubles its length, and becomes more forked. 


HABITS AND INSTINCTS. 


The habits of this bird seem in Winter ma- 
terially changed. While in Summer they are 
commonly seen in pairs, and in early Autumn 
accompanied by their young, when strong 
enough for flight, in Winter they become gre- 
garious, individuals coming together in large 
flocks, sometimes numbering hundreds. Its 
flight, too, is changed. In Summer it is per- 
formed in deep curved lines, alternately rising 
and falling after each propelling motion of the 
wings. Each of these curves is accomplished 
while uttering one or more of its sharp notes, the 
one accompanying the other with almost the 
regularity of a clock. The curveting move- 
ment could hardly be carried out in a large 
flock, and in Winter this peculiarity is lost en- 
tirely. The whole flock then moves straight on- 
ward, or in long graceful swoops, as if animated 
by a common instinct. The following account 
of its instinct is given upon the authority of that 
most accurate observer of the habits of North 
American birds, the veteran AupuBon: “ There 
is a trait of sagacity in this bird which is quite 
remarkable. When a goldfinch alights on a 
twig imbued with bird-lime, (a gluey substance, 
expressly for the purpose of securing it,) it no 
sooner discovers the nature of the treacherous 
substance, than it throws itself backwards with 
closed wings, and hangs in this position until 
the bird-lime has run out in the form of a slen- 
der thread below the twig, when feeling a cer- 
tain degree of security, it beats its wings and 
flies off, doubtless with a resolution never to 
alight in such a place again. I have observed 
those that had escaped from me in this. manner, 
when about to alight on any twig, whether 
smeared with bird-lime or not, flutter over it as 
if to assure themselves of its being safe for them 
to perch upon it.” 

Birds, like other animals, require an increased 
nutrition in cold weather. The bodies of all 





warm-blooded animals are caloric factories, 
which are run at a full or lesser speed as the 
season requires; and the rapid motion of their 
complicated machinery requires an increased 
consumption of fuel, which is but another name 
for food. 


“But what of ail this?’ says the farmer. 
“What is this tome? Yellow birds are well 
enough in their way, no doubt, but of what pos- 
sible good are they?. Why should an agri- 
cultural paper fill its columns with matter which 
would be well enough in a bird book, but which 
is all out of place in a practical newspaper!” 
Softly, good friend! Be not so hasty with your 
condemnations! Watch this little bird more 
closely, and you will find him to be a most ac- 
tive and industrious friend. All through the 
long months, from September to April, he is 
hard at work for you. In the fence corners, be- 
side the hedges, along the highways, around the 
stone-heaps, in many places, the thistle, nettle, 
white daisy, and noxious weeds of an hundred 
different species, which too often escape the at- 
tention of the most careful husbandman, have 
grown up to rank maturity. In the swamp 
edges are many patches of rank wild-grass 
which you have not found time to cut down. 
Left uninjured where they are until Spring, filled 
with their thousands of seeds, they would be 
scattered all over the farm or garden, giving a 
crop next year, neither useful nor ornamental. It 
is upon the seeds of these thistles, daisies, weeds, 
and rank grasses, that he and many other simi- 
lar species live. Wherever his food is to be 
found, you may see him, tearing up and down 
the withered petals of the ripened flower, lean- 
ing downwards upon them, eating off the seed, 
and scattering the down through the air. The 
eye of many of these small birds is one of the 
most wonderful things in nature: its structure 
enables the bird to detect its appropriate food at 
a long distance, and when once he has perched 
upon a plant, he rarely leaves a single seed. 

The amount of food which one of these birds 
requires, is very large in proportion to the size 
of his body. The ceaseless activity of his mus- 
cular system during the day, can only be kept 
up bya corresponding amount of nutriment. 
Every lady who has kept a caged canary 
bird, knows something about his appetite. The 
power of flight of the goldfinch is very strong. 
He is a clean worker. Before snow falls, he 
gathers up all the seeds which have fallen upon 
the ground, as well as those which adhere to 
the parent stem; after the snow falls, he is, of 
course, compelled to liye solely upon such food 
as he can find above its surface, but he rarely 
abandons one field until he has exhausted the 
supply of food to be found there. We have 
known single localities, where the highway was 
infested with the Canada thistle, which a flock 
of these birds would not abandon for almost the 
entire Winter. It is obvious that the amount 
of noxious vegetation thus prevented for the 
coming year, would be very large. 

It may not be out of place here to say a word 
about its nest and eggs. The exterior of the 
nest is composed of various lichens (mosses), fas- 
tened by the saliva of the bird, and lined with cot- 
ton or other soft materials. It is fcund at various 
distances from the ground, upon small shrubs as 
well as high trees. It is sometimes attached to 
the side only of a small twig. The eggs are five to 
six in number, of a bluish white, marked at the 
larger end with spots of reddish brown. Only 
one brood is reared during the season, and the 
young are fed from the mouth, in the same 
manner as the Canary, 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
Preservation of Turnips. 
iors 

We want nothing better for this purpose, of 
course, than a good root room, or cellar in con- 
nection with the barn. But not one farmer in 
ten, has any such convenience, and the roots 
are stored in the house cellar, an inconvenient 
place, and often too warm for them. Tur- 
nips may be kept quite as well out of doors. Se- 
lect some dry sheltered spot near the barn where 
they will be wanted for feeding. Make a floor 
for the heap, by raising the ground about six 
inches above the surrounding level. The floor 
should be about six feet wide, and as long asis 
needful to accommodate the turnips. Pile the 
turnips upon this, running them up to a 
peak like the roof ofa barn. Cover first with 
straw, sea weed, or any refuse matter, two or 
three inches thick. Then put on from six inches 
to afoot of earth, according to the severity of 
the climate, and pat the roof smooth with a shoy- 
el. Leave holes for ventilation once in six fect 
along the peak. Insevere weather, as the Win- 
ter advances, stop these holes with straw. The 
turnips, ruta-bagas, or white French, will keep 
safe until Spring. If they are wanted before, 
one end of the heap can be opened and the hole 
stopped with a pile of straw. CONNECTICUT. 
+e @ 








For the American Agriculturist. 
Hints on Beet Culture. 
a 

I have just gathered my first field crop of sugar 
beets and mangel Wurzels, two hundred and 
twenty bushels from twenty seven square rods 
of land. I had one load weighed after the tops 
were off, and the average was just fifty six 
pounds to the bushel. This is at the rate of 
1300 bushels, or 36 tuns to the acre, which, judg- 
ing from other cropsI have seen reported, is 
quite respectable fora beginner. I had tried 
them in the garden on a small scale before, and 
learned something of their value for feeding. 
The common estimate made by English farmers, 
of three tuns of beets to one of hay, is none too 
high. In our more sunny and genial climate, I 
have no doubt that the beet contains a larger 
portion of nutritive matter than in England. 
They are of great value as feed for milch cows 
in Winter. A milkman in Troy, N. Y., after ex- 
perimenting with other roots used for this pur- 
pose, gives the preference to the sugar beet. 

This crop, large as it is, is an imperfect one. 
The seed was sown in May and not more than 
half of it came up. The defective hills were 
supplied by transplanting in July. These 
transplanted roots were, in most cases, not half 
grown, weighing only six to eight pounds, while 
many of the planted roots weighed from twelve 
to eighteen pounds. I have no doubt that un- 
der favorable circumstances, two thousand bush- 
els to the acre can be grown. This amount has 
been reported in this country. Thirteen hun- 
dred bushels to the acre, reckoning three tuns of 
roois equal to one of hay in nutritive value, is 
equivalent to twelve tuns of hay to the acre. 
This is about four times the ordinary produce 
of the farmer's best fields. Two thousand bush- 
els would give fifty six tuns of roots, the equiv- 
alent of 18% tuns of hay to the acre. 

This crop was grown upon reclaimed salt 
marsh, under-drained about two feet deep with 
tiles, Last year it was planted with potatoes, and 
produced a good but not very large crop. This 
last Spring, it was dressed with a few loads of 
old plaster from a demolished house, and this 
with a little Phenix Istand guano, was the prin- 
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cipal Mr The sugar beets were planted in 


drills eighteen inches apart, and the mangels in 
driils two feet apart. Both stood about a foot 
apart in the drill. This I prefer to any nearer 
distance. You get a much larger crop with the 
large roots, and they cost less to till and to 
handle at harvest. The experiment teaches ; 

1st. That the beet is one of the most valuable 
crops that can be raised on suitable land. It is 
difficult to get the equivalent of twelve tuns of 
hay in anything else. 

2nd. That reclaimed muck swamps are very 
well adapted to this crop, especially if they are 
underdrained, 

3d. The value of salt for this crop. There was 
enough left in the marsh muck to meet the wants 
ofthe plant. Salt is used by the best cultiva- 
tors in England, at the rate of about six bushels 
to the acre. 

4th. The importance of good seed and early 
sowing. The beet, unlike the carrot, grows 
rapidly the forepart of the season, and through 
the heat of Summer. The last of April is none 
too early to sow, in this latitude. 

5th. The value of high manuring. This piece 
of land, though not receiving much this year, 
was very liberally dealt with the previous season. 
I would manure with at least fifty half cords of 
compost or stable manure on upland, and _ half 
that quantity on muck swamp, and plowin. If 
too late for that operation, I would spread the 
manure during the Winter, and plow in early 
in the Spring. The manure should be well dif- 
fused through the soil. CONNECTICUT. 
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Curing Beet and Turnip Tops. 
ie 

In seasons of short hay crops for fodder, and 
also upon farms where large quantities of roots 
are raised annually, the following method of 
curing beet and turnip tops may be found ser- 
viceable in adding to the supply of fodder. It is 
described by an English farmer in the Mark 
Lane Express, and is said to be regularly prac- 
ticed in France and Belgium, where root culture 
is extensively followed. The plan may be good 
—we give it as we find it. 

The roots are taken up in dry weather, the 
tops cut off close to the bulb, and carefully laid 
in small heaps. Trenches, twelve or fifieen 
feet wide, are opened, as for storing potatoes or 
turnips, and as deep as the dryness of the soil 
will allow. If the land be quite wet, the tren- 
ches should be dug quite shallow, and the ridge 
or heap of the leaves raised above the surface. 
When the trenches are ready, a layer of tops 
eight inches deep is put in, gently pressed down, 
and salt sprinkled on at the rate of three-fourths 
of a pound to every four cubic fect of tops; 
then another layer and more salt are added, and 
soon, drawing in each layer until a ridge is 
formed at the top above ground. Earth is then 
thrown over the whole, and beaten smooth and 
hard with the spade, and a drain is dug around 
the trench to carry off the water that is shed 
from the sides. As the moisture evaporates 
from the tops, they will settle, and cracks will 
be opened in the earth above them, which must 
be smoothed over, to shed rain perfectly. 

The lower layer of leayes should be thicker 
than the upper ones, fo prevent their becoming 
too salt by the drainage from above. No straw 
is used, it would retain moisture and rot the 
leaves. The eyaporation and curing will be 
complete in about six weeks, when the fodder 
is ready for use, and, it is said, will remain good 





until late in Spring. When thoroughly cured, 
the foliage is quite dry, and has the appearance 
of dead leaves. 

It is said to be particularly valuable for 
milch cows, increasing both the quantity and 
richness of themilk. The usual quantity fed, is 
about one bushel a day to each cow. All ani- 
mals relish and thrive well upon it. When 
fed green, especially during wet weather, the 
leaves are apt to scour animals that eat them. 
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Summer Rambles in New-England. 
—_—. _.. 

It was our pleasure, during the last Summer 
season, to make several excursions in the New- 
England States; and our recollections of sundry 
Visits are so pleasant, we desire to note them. 

Middieboro, in Massachusetts, is a pleasant 
region of country, diversified with small .lakes, 
gently swelling hills, well-tilled farms, comfort- 
able dwellings, and various other tokens of gen- 
eral prosperity. In some portions of this large 
town, the farms, with a soil naturally light and 
unproductive, have been over-cropped and ren- 
dered almost barren and useless: several of 
these, however, are now being restored to fruit- 
fulness by the hand of diligence and skill. In 
the latter case, the chief reliance is placed on 
plowing under green crops, and on swamp- 
muck continually used in the barn-yard as an 
absorbent of liquid manures and for working 
into the compost heap. Muck is also prepared 
for use by mixing with it lime or ashes, and by 
letting it lie over one Winter for the frost to 
“sweeten” it. Then it is spread upon the dry 
uplands, young orchards have a dressing of it, 
gardens get a taste of it, and wherever it goes, it 
blesses the hungry earth. Judging from what 
we saw on one farm, in particular, we know the 
time is not distant when the Broad acres of 
“Ward Place ” will teem with fertility, and its 
lawns and gardens and spreading trees delight 
the eye of every beholder. Farmers whose lot 
is cast on the fat lands of our river valleys, have 
little idea of the difficulties their brethren have 
to contend with, who live on the thin, sandy 
soils of the sea-coast and its vicinity—if the latter 
succeed in their work, they deserve double honor. 

Here we are at New-Bedferd. Oil does not 
indeed run down her streets, nor cover the wa- 
ters of‘her harbor, yet the prosperity of the town 
is almost wholly built upon it. The whaling 
business, which has been much depressed for 
three years’ past, is now rapidly reviving, and 
the whole town feels the new impulse. 

New-Bedford, we were told, is the wealthiest 
city of its size, in the country. Here are many 
fine residences, with ample gardens, and grand 
old trees, all in good preservation, On many of 
the streets, the houses are not crowded together 
in dull blocks of brick and mortar, but set at 
wide distances, allowing room for generous 
lawns and various rural embellishments. One 
of the finest old places here, is the property of 
Dr. Arnold. It was noted as long ago as Mr. 
Downing’s day; the following mention of it ap- 
pears in the earlier editions of his “‘ Landscape 
Gardening,” page 41: “ In the environs of New 
Bedford, are many beautiful residences. Among 
these, we desire particularly to notice the resi- 
dence of James Arnold, Esq. There is scarcely 
a small place in New-England, where the pleas- 
ure-grounds are so full of variety, and in such per- 
fect order and keeping, as at this charming spot ; 
and its winding walks, open bits of lawn, shrubs 
and plants grouped on the turf, shady bowers 
and rustic seats, all most agreeably combined, 
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render this a very interesting and instructive 
suburban seat.” : 

Since the above was written, the character of 
the place has changed a little. The “shrubs 
and plants grouped onthe turf, and theshady 
bowers,” have been removed, and the whole 
area of the front lawn is devoted to grass and 
trees. The turfis kept in the finest possible con- 
dition, smoothly shaven, rolled, neat, and in ev- 
ery way perfect. The trees are now quite large 
and venerable. Norway Spruces lift up their 
dark, symmetrical spires forty or fifty feet high. 
English lindens and horse-chestnuts and weep- 
ing Ashes and elms, show what these several 
trees will attain to, when allowed time and room 
and a “smart chance” to grow. Passing to the 
rear of the house, we find ourselves among 
green-houses, graperies, vegetable gardens, 
flower-gardens, and fruit gardens, all ingenious- 
ly connected by curved walks. Here we no- 
ticed beds of verbenas all ablaze with masses 
of brilliant colors; and then came petunias, scar- 
let geraniums, Japan lilies, gladioli, (lacking, 
however, some of the fine new varieties,) dahlias, 
asters in great variety and excellence. Here, too, 
were pear trees, plums, peaches, apricots, some 
of them trained on walls and loaded with fruit. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of these gar- 
dens is the Summer-House. It is about twelve 
feet in diameter, and fifteen or sixteen in hight, 
and is octagonalin shape. The roof is support- 
ed by pillars of unhewn granite, and covered 
with tiles. Just outside of the pillars, the ground 
is strewed with bowlders and loose fragments of 
rock, over which clamber periwinkle, money- 
wort and other trailing vines. The floor. is 
paved with large, smooth flagging stones. In 
the center is a rustic circular table, the top of 
which is made of fattan closely inlaid and var- 
nished. Around the table are ranged several 
rustic sofas, the legs and arms of which are 
wrought from the twisted and knotty branches 
of some sort of tree, and the seats and backs, of 
rattan-rods. But now, look overhead! Was 
that rudely vaulted ceiling stolen from a grotto 
of sea-nymphs? It is covered with marine shells 
almost numberless and of every conceivabie va- 
riety, placed there, too, (as a lady-companion 
informed us) by the skill and patience of the wife 
and daughter of the proprietor. They were put 
there before the days of “ Spalding’s Glue,” yet 
they adhere to the ceiling very firmly. Had 
there been a conchologist in our party, we fear 
he would have stripped the roof of some of its 
treasures: asit was, we only sat and admired, 
and went away in wonderment. 

From this point, the walks diverge in several 
directions into a large grove, composed partly 
of native trees and partly of foreigners. The 
majority of them have grown toa large size, and 
make a shade almost as dense as an ordinary 
forest. In several open places, are shrubs and 
flowers and specimens of the newer evergreens. 
Tn one secluded nook is a monument to a New- 
foundland dog. Here and there, are rustic 
seats to refresh the weary. This grove is so 
completely shut out from the street by tall hedges 
and masses of trees, that one can walk a long 
while, and yet seem to be far from all human 
habitations and society. The walks are so skill- 
fally disposed, that astranger can form no defi- 
nite idea of the size of the grounds. If the writer 
of these lines were asked how many acres they 
contained, he could only reply—‘ somewhere 
between five and ten.” Weatlength found our 
way out of the labyrinths of garden and grove, 
and reached the outer gate, filled with admira- 
tion of what we had seen, and, not the least, of 





the generosity which throws open such grounds 
to the free inspection of the publie. 

Of our glances at other residences, of our ride 
along the splendid, breezy roadway around “the 
Point,” and of the generous hospitality which 
greeted us at the house of a friend, we can not 
speak at length; but they are not forgotten. 


Spontaneous Vegetation. 
ee 

It is a well known fact, that on the first clear- 
ing up of a new country, a new species of vege- 
tation springs up; new woods, new trees, 
shrubs, vines, grasses, all appearing as if they 
had been sown and planted by some invisible 
hand. Burn over this land, and still another 
set of plants come to light, as if the fire had 
brought them into being. Then again, dig up 
marl for manure, out of the earth 10 or 15 feet 
deep, moisten a lump of it and cover it with a 
glass bell so that no floating seeds can light 
upon it, and soon white clover and other plants 
will be seen starting up from its surface. In 
some regions, the Sinapis arvensis, a kind of 
Mustard, generally grows up from clay taken 
from very deep wells. 

Facts like these have led many persons to 
suppose that the earth has power to bring forth 
certain products without the sowing of seed 
upon it. Else, they inquire, how could seeds 
lie buried so deep and go Jong, and not perish ? 
Vegetable substances, as a general rule, decay 
rapidly, and why should seeds be an exception 
to this rule? And what agency has fire in pro- 
moting vegetation ? 

We do not believe that nature has the power 
of spontaneous production, either in the animal 
or vegetable kingdom. In the cases above re- 
ferred to, we believe these plants were the de- 
scendants of others like them, growing at some 
former time on the same soil, or in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. The seeds may have been 
deposited there by floods or freshets, by the 
winds, by animals or birds. We have seen rice 
taken from the crops of pigeons which had 
flown a hundred miles since eating it. Some 
seeds will germinate only under certain condi- 
tions. In the cases first alluded to, these con- 
ditions may have been wanting, until the seeds 
were brought up from the deep soil of the well, 
or until the forest was cut down, or the fire 
cracked the hard and flinty shell. Every body 
knows that wheat and other cereals taken from 
Egyptian mummies several hundred years old, 
have afterwards germinated. They could not 
vegetate as long as moisture and other favorable 
conditions were wanting. So it is in all cases 
with seeds and plants. 
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Notes on the Newer Grapes. 
hes PO. ba 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist, 

Noticing your call for reports on the qualities 
of the newer native grapes, I venture to send 
you a few notes, such as they are. 

Ihave, this year, eaten the Northern Muscadine ; 
and while it does not rank with the Black Ham- 
burgh or Delaware, it yet has merits. Jt ripens 
early (by the 10th of September,) is very sweet, 
and it is tolerably prolific. By thinning out the 
bunches, those remaining became of good size. 
Ile who has a large garden, and who can not 
ripen the Isabella, might plant one specimen 
of this Shaker Seedling. 

The Logan fruited with me, this year, for the 
first time. If I may judge from one year’s ex- 
perience, it ranks higher than the Concord, and 





hardly inferior to the Isabella, in flavor. But 
then it ripens three wecks earlier, and a litt 
before the Concord. The wood is quite hard 
and short-jointed, ripening up before frost, clear 
to the extremities: it must be hardy enough for 
any body south of Labrador. My vine this year 
has grown eight feet of wood on each cane, As 
to the fruit, let me say that it is of medium size, 
both in cluster and berry, black as ink, yet with 
a beautiful bloom, compact and heavy. My vote 
is that every fruit-grower north of latitude 42° 
should put down his name for two Logans. 
The Rebecga is not new to everynody, but it is 
little known to many. Some persons who have 
given it only a brief trial, have not Been as suc- 
cessful with it as with the Concord and Dela- 
ware; and their doubtful reports haye deterred 
others from trying it. But please let me tell my 
tale, so as to give both sides a fair chance. I 
have now grown it for four years, and fruited 
it three. Its growth the first year was feeble, 
but since then, it has been all that could be de- 
sired. A year age last Summer, a few of the 
leaves on one vine became a little rusty, thus 
showing a slight tendency to mildew, but so did 
the foliage of my Dianas, and Isabellas. Dur- 
ing the Summer just past, the leaves were fresh 
until cut off by hard frosts. For two years past, 
my vines have borne well, the clusters and ber- 
ries being larger than the Diana, and as abund- 
ant. As tothe quality of the fruit, perhaps I 
am a@ poor judge; but I candidly think it supe- 
rior to the Delaware or Diana. With those who 
want a very sweet grape, it may not be as ac- 
ceptable; but for me it is sweet enough, and is 
more sprightly and refreshing, and resembles 
some of the best exotic grapes. It ripens along 
with the Diana, and on this account becomes a 
better keeper in Winter than the Delaware. In 
short, I find no fault with it : it is hardy enough, 
fruitful, early in ripening, cluster and berry of 
good size, and quality first-rate ; my pet grape. 
Miller’s Burgundy, isan old customer and a 
foreigner, but it has done so well with me for 
several years, I wish to say a word in its favor. 
It needs a little covering in Winter. The fruit 
ripens with me before the Isabella. How close- 
ly the berries are packed around the stem; you 
couldn’t get a needle between them! And then, 
how juicy, brisk and sparkling the, fruit is! 
Those last two adjectives express its quality 
exactly. Put in one root of Burgundy. 
In a Jate number of the Country Gentleman, 
I see that Dr. Kirtland, of Ohio, famous for orig- 
inating several excellent sorts of cherries, thinks 
highly of the Cuyahoga grape. “He regards it 
as the best of all the new American sorts, being 
superior to either the Diana or Delaware—vig- 
orous, very hardy, as early as the Diana, and as 
delicious as the best exotic kinds.” This surely 
is saying a good deal, and being said by a man 
of Dr. Kirtland’s judgment and impartiality, de- 
serves the notice of all lovers of the grape. 
Oneida Co., N. ¥., Nov. 6th, 1860. ONEDA. 
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Heated Grape Vine Borders, 
_o 

In some of the English Graperies, not only are 
the houses heated, but the outside borders, have hot 
water pipes arranged in a chamber beneath 
them, so that the temperature of the soil is in- 
creased at will. A pot is plunged into the bor- 
der, and in this is suspended a thermometer, by 
which the heat is regulated. The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle thinks the time will come when as 
much attention will be given eating the bor- 
ders, as to covering the vines With a glass roof 
and forcing the out-of-ground portion, 
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ep TWASHINGTON MARKE 


f ‘ 
ben the noteworthy “sights” in this city, 
few will afford more food for thought, or 
better repay a visit, than some of the Markets, 
In one sense, New-York itself is a great market; 
its long lines of wholesale warehouses, and the 
crowded shops of retailers, are, so to speak, the 
stalls, into which the mart is divided. But there 
are a few great centers to which all imports 
flow, and from which radiate the minor streams 
of trade, that carry supplies to every house- 
hold. Thus: Wall-street is the money center, 
the pocket of the city; Broadway and a few 
streets emptying into it, are the headquarters of 
the dry goods trade, the wardrobe; the printing 
establishments cluster in Park-Row and Nassau- 
street, and they are the two lobes of the brain 
of New-York. 

Of the provision markets, the larders of the 
metropolis, there are several, located in different 
sections of the city—the principal one being 
Washington Market,a sketch of which is given 
above. It is situated in the lower partof the 
city, between Fulton and Vesey streets, and ex- 
tends from Hudson River to Washington-street, 
covering an area of about 12 acres. One 
unacquainted with New-York, would naturally 
expect to find such an establishment not only 
large, but convenient, well regulated, affording 
every facility for the immense business trans- 
acted, and, perhaps, of some architectural pre- 
tension. A glance at the picture will at once re- 
move such an impression, though no engraving 
can do justice to the shabby, ill-arranged; dilap- 
idated wooden sheds there huddled together. 
Only the main Puilding is here shown, from a 
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point on the corner of West and Vesey streets. 
West of this, nearer the river, is a large collec- 
tion of one-story board shanties, newly con- 
structed, the former hovels having been recently 
burned. The whole collection of buildings is 
divided and subdivided into stalls, averaging ten 
or twelve feet square, each of which is, in most 
instances, rented by a single individual ora firm. 

The establishment of a market had its origin 
quite early in the history of the city. In the year 
1656 the following resolution was putin force: 

“ Whereas, Divers articles, such as meats, pork, 
butter, cheese, turnips, cabbages, and other 
country produce, are from time to time 
brought here for sale by the people living in 
the country, and oftentimes wait at the* strand 
(foot of Whitehall-street) without the people 
living out of that immediate neighborhood know- 
ing that such things are for saic in town: There- 
fore, Saturday of each week is fixed as a 
market day, and the articles are to be brought 
on the beach near Hans Kiersted’s house, of 
which all shall take notice.” 

This was called the “ Oswego Market,” and 
was located near the Battery. As the city ex- 
tended farther north, the location was changed 
to the present quarters, and the building erected 
was named “ Bear Market”—a bear having been 
slaughtered at the opening celebration—but it 
has since been called Washington market, from 
the street on which it stands. As trade increas- 
ed, temporary sheds were added to the original 
structure, which became permanent fixtures, re- 
sulting in the present heterogeneous mass of 
hovels.” According to the “ World,” from which 











we gather some items here noted, the whole num- 
ber of stalls rented is 474, occupied as follows : 
PORICICTS 00:00 v.50 0065000 40000460 00esscesbesess 100 


WORPIas MOMMENE 5. ons Fic sae oes cbeeeelse cs 50 
Poultry and game dealers..... ...... se. sees 14 
PPIGN GORICTE. ... .cccccccescccsecscccs (esee-ees 16 
Dyster DORIETS <5. oon cca sesaeve vastecessceees 10 
Grocers, hucksters, eating stands, etc.......... 284 

DURE steaks ss <cemsasecss cuscssengheveovess 474 


In addition to these, the streets adjacent to 
the Market, are crowded with vehicles, bringing 
in produce from the surrounding country, which 
is sold direct from the wagons. Frequently, 
lines of wagons extend more than two miles in 
length! Every available space in and around 
the market is occupied. Retailers of small 
wares, pins, needles and tape, crockery, baskets, 
cigars, confectionery, brooms, trinkets, in short 
of every thing eatable, drinkable, wearable, or 
usable, crowd every nook and corner, until the 
narrowest possible passages are left for the 
struggling crowd that daily throng these pre- 
cincts. 

During every hour of the day and night, the 
roar and tumult of business is heard here, Early 
in the evening, the market gardeners, from all 
points within ten to twenty miles of the city, be- 
gin to take up their stations for the following 
morning’s trade; by midnight the adjacent 
streets are crowded with their loaded wagons. 
By one o’clock in the morning, meat men are 
astir, bringing in and arranging dressed carcases 
of beef, mutton and pork. An hour later, the 
grocers and retail butchers are thronging in to 
purchase supplies, and the Babel commences. 
There is racing, and crowding, and jamming, to 
secure fayorable positions; buyers and sellers, 
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men and women, are hustled and squeezed, 
shouting, quarreling and cursing, stun the un- 
accustomed ears; and to a stranger the scene is 
absolutely bewildering. To cross the streets in 
the neighborhood is a dangerous feat, to be ac- 
complished, sometimes, only by clambering from 
wagon to wagon.” Not unfrequently, two © .es 


of vehicles meet and block up a street. We have. 


seen a throng thus packed together unable to 
move in either direction for more than an hour. 
Our artist has given as much of the scene as 
could well be shown on paper; it must be seen 
to be realized. We advise ovr readers who 
would enjoy one of the greatest “ sights” in the 
City to take an early start from their lodgings, 
and visit Washington Market just at daylight ; 
they will agree that the half has not been told. 

Notwithstanding the ill-regulated and_ totally 
suadequate accommodations, the amount of bus- 
iness transacted is immense, and is scarcely 
equaled in any other market in theworld. The 
sales of individual dealers amount to from five 
thousand to three hundred thousand dollars, and 
upward, per annum. From a single stall, twelve 
feet by six, the sales of carcasses of beef and mut- 
ton amount to over fifty thousand dollars an- 
nually. One firm of dealers in Poultry and 
Game have an annual trade of over two hundred 
thousand dollars! <A firm in Albany receives 
every season for stock dressed for the stalls of 
this market, three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. The pork trade is estimated at between 
five and six million dollars a year! From these 
items some idea may be formed of the amount 
of sales effected. The transaction§ are almost 
wholly for cash. Some firms doing a business 
of fifty toa hundred thousand dollars a year 
keep no books, but divide the net receipts eath 
day, thus keeping everything “square.” 

Many interesting details might be given, did 
space permit, and we may recur to the subject 
again to give some practical hints toour country 
readers who bring or send produce to this mark- 
et. The purpose of the present article is to call 
attention to this “Institution” as one of gen- 
eral interest, anda place to be visited by our 
subscribers who come to this city. 


Plenty of Beef. 


ate 

Owing to the increased railroad facilities, and 
also to the greater attention paid to stock-raising 
during the few years of moderate grain 
crops, the quantity of beef brought to this City 
during the present season has been unprecedent- 
ly large. The live stock reports for a few years 
past show that the number of beeves sold in and 
around this city, averaged 3,143 per week in 
1857 ; 3,676 in 1858, and 3,950 in 1859, while the 
average for the current year will reach about 
4,400. During the two months ending Novem- 
ber ist, the receipts have been enormously 
large, amounting to 49,700 for nine weeks, or an 
average of 5,540 per week. Of this number 
14,700 were from Illinois, 7,600 from New-York, 
6,900 from Ohio, 3,800 from Kentucky, and the 
balance from other States. It has been difficult 
to sell so many cattle, even at the low rates 
which -have prevailed of late. 
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WOLVEs IN MAINE.—It is reported that these 
ferocious animals are unusually abundant in 
Maine, the present season. In Aroostook Co., 
they have been very destructive of sheep, and in 
some instances have killed young cattle. 





If an elephant can travel eight miles an hour 
and carry his trunk, how fast could he goif he 
had a porter to carry it for him. 





* Large Vegetable Garden. 

Mr. Charles Backus, a Long Island farmer, 
has under cultivation eight large farms devoted 
to raising vegetables for New-York market. 
During the past year he has raised forty acres of 
potatoes, fifteen to twenty acres of parsneps, 
carrots and beets, fifty of corn, eighty of cab- 
bages. One hundred acres are devoted to as- 
paragus, and forty to currants. Three and a 
half acres are under glass, for raising early salad, 
radishes, cucumbers, etc. From three hundred 
to three hundred and fifty laborers are employed 
in the Summer season, and twelve large wagon 
loads of produce are every day sent to the City. 
His business in a single year amounts to $100,000. 
Only thirteen years ago two wagon loads per 
week were the whole amount of produce raised 
by Mr. B., who has every year since extended 
his operations, until they now probably exceed 
those of any market gardener in the Union. 
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The Prairie Roses. 
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“That’s the Michigan rose, ain’t it?” is a 
question put to us twenty times a year by visit- 
ors on seeing our collections of climbing roses. 
As if there were only one rose of this sort. Let 
us therefore explain a little. There are many 
running roses among the tender, ever-blooming 
varieties, as, for example, the Cloth of Gold, 
Lamarque, the Multifloras, Banksian, etc. In 
the Carolinas, we have seen these shedding 
their fragrance around the second and third 
story windows of houses. But of these we do 
not now purpose to speak. 

There is a family of roses known as the Prai- 
rie-roses (botanically, rosa rubifolia,) which are 
hardy climbers, and adapted to every climate 
and soil. They were raised by Mr. Feast of 
Baltimore and Mr. Pierce of Washington, from 
seeds of the wild climbing rose of the western 
states, sometimes called “ the prairie rose,” and, 
in certain localities, “the Michigan rose.” But 
it might as well be called the Ohio, or the Ken- 
tucky rose, as the Michigan. This original wild 
rose has single flowers. These gentlemen sowed 
seeds of this wild rose in their gardens, by the 
side of beds of Noisettes and other superior 
roses, where the pollen of the one would be car- 
ried to the blossoms of the other. Seeds of the 
wild roses so impregnated, were sown, and from 
them a great number of new varieties were 
originated. Out of this multitude, a dozen or 
more of the finest, with double flowers, have 
been selected, named, and sent into market. It 
is plain, therefore, that the prairie rose, or the 
Michigan rose is the original wild, single flow- 
ered plant of the West, and not the splendid, 
various-named and double-flowering progeny 
derived from its seed by hybridization. Of these 
last, we will give the names, and such brief de- 
scriptions as are at hand: 

1. Baltimore Belle. Light blush, nearly white, 
double, flowering in clusters, and with the fra- 
grance of a Tea rose. 

2. Queen of the Prairies—Larger than the 
preceeding, deep pink, very double, with oc- 
casionally a white stripe on the petals. 

3. Perpetual Pink.—Pink, changing to purple, 
and flowering twice a year in strong soils. 

The above are Mr. Feast’s seedlings; the fol- 
lowing are Mr. Pierce’s: 

1. Pride of Washington—Quite dark pink, 
cupped in clusters of twenty or more. 

2. Anna Maria,—Lighter pink, smaller, double, 
cupped. 





8. Eva Oorinne.— Delicate blush, carmine 
centre, fragrant. « 

4. Mrs. Hovey.—White, very double, larger 
flowers than any others. A superb plant. 

5. Jane.—Lilac-rose, imbricated, double, in 
clusters. 

6. Linnean Hill Beauty.—Pale blush, beauti- 
fully tinted. 

The others, which we have not seen, are as 
follows: Miss Grinnell, Ranunculiflora, Virginia 
Lass, President, Triumphant, Mrs. Pierce. 
These are all said to be quite desirable. There 
may be others still of which we have not heard. 
From the whole list, a fine collection may be 
made, for one’s garden or veranda. 
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Covering Strawberries. 
—_——_o— 

We can have too much of a good thing, as 
many tyros in fruit culture have found out to 
their cost in this operation. Reading that straw- 
berries are benefitted by a,mulch in Winter, they 
wrap them up as they would their babies in bed, 
hardly leaving a breathing hole. Three and four 
inches of stable manure, or leaves, are spread 
over them at this season, and the snows 
press down the litter, so that the leaves and 
crowns of the plants decay. They come out in 
the Spring black and dead. 

Nature gives us a profitable hint as-to the 
proper amount of protection for this plant. It 
grows among the grasses; and the old - fog that 


._.forms.after.mowing,.where the-fields + are not 
‘ pastured, screens them sufficiently from the cold. 


If the leaves are covered at all, it should only be 
with loose litter through which the. air can cir- 
culate freely. ‘With ‘this precaution; we have 
never found any difficulty in the winter-killing 
of the plants. It is better to manure them at 
this season, thanin the Spring. What is spread 
upon the surface now, leaches down with the 
Winter rains, and is equally distributed among 
the roots. Look occasionally at the plants to 
see if the leaves are green. 
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John Chinaman’s Floral Tastes. 
—o— 

In Mr. Fortune’s “ Three Years’ Wanderings 
in China,” one of the most readable books is- 
sued for many a day, we find the following show 
of Chinese taste in horticulture: -‘ When trav- 
eling on the hills of Hong-Kong, a few days af- 
ter my arrival in China, I met with a curious 
dwarf Lycopodium, which I carried to Mr. Dent’s 
garden, where my other plants were at the time. 
“Hai-yah,” said the old compadore, when he 
saw it, and was quite in raptures of delight. Ali 
the coolies and servants gathered round the 
basket to admire this little plant. I had not 
seen them evince so much gratification since I 
showed them the “ Old Man Cactus” (cereus sen- 
ilis) which I took out from England, and pre- 
sented to a Chinese nurseryman at Canton. On 
asking them why they prized the Lycopodium 
so much, they replied, in Canton-English: “Oh, 
he too muchia handsome; he grow only a leetle, 
a leetle every year; and suppose he be a hundred 
year old, he only so high;”—holding up their 
hands an inch or two higher than the plant.” 

Such is the taste of “the celestials,” who 
dwarf their ladies’ feet, and dwarf their oaks 
and pines into pigmy-trees. We outside barba- 
rians can’t appreciate such tastes; our education 
is neglected. 
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To keep apples from rotting—place them in a 
dry cellar with a family of children. 
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Re-Grafting Pear Trees. 
— 

_A correspondent, who does not sueceed with 
the Duchess d’Angouleme pear, and whose Vir- 
galieus crack badly, wishes to know what to do 
with his trees. Shall he .cut them down and 
plant anew, or can he graft oyer his old trees? 

If our friend’s trees are on the quince-stock, 
we must express our surprise at his ill success 
with the Duchess, for that is considered every- 
where one of the best sorts for dwarf trees. 
But if he is certain that he has treated this prop- 
erly, and it still refuses to come to terms, then 
let him graft over the top with other varicties. 
And we would say the same of the Virgalieu; 
though if, as is often the case, the tree itself is 
diseased, we doubt ifhe will ever get healthy 
and handsome fruit from it. If his trees are all 
on the quince stock, he may re-graft them with 
any of the following sorts, viz.: Louise Bonne 
de Jersey, Vicar of Winkfield, Bartlett, Beurre 
d’ Amanlis, Buffum or Belle Lucrative. If they 
are standards, he can make his own selection, 
though if he wants our judgment, let him choose 
from the following list: Madeleine, Rostiezer, 
Beurre @’ Anjou, Bartlett, Belle Lucrative (one 
of the finest of all pears,) Seckel, Flemish 
Beauty, Urbaniste, Lawrence. 
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Pruning Dwarf Pear Trees. 
at er 

Now that the labors of the farm and garden 
are partially suspended by the cold of ‘Winter, 
we purpose to consider a few subjects which, 
though of little practical use the present month, 
will yet serve us well on the opening of Spring. 
And for to-day, we choose the management of 
the Dwarf Pear tree. Doubtless, the poor suc- 
cess which many persons have had in growing 
this fruit, has been owing partly to planting 
in wet and poor soils, to injudicious manuring, 
or bad tillage, or the selection of kinds unsuited 
to the quince stock ; yet, not alittle of the blame, 
we think, should be charged to iad pruning. 
Let us see if we can not learn something on this 
subject, and systematize our knowledge. 

We will take a yearling tree, such as are an- 
nually sent from our 
nurseries by the thous- 
and. The annexed cut, 
[Fig. 1.], will represent 
it. Itis to be planted 
with the point of junc- 
— tion between the graft 

* and stock (a) three inch- 

es below the surface of 

the ground. If it is 
=— vigorous in root and 
branch, we will cut it 
down to within 18 inches 
of the ground, as indicat- 
ed at the dotted cross-line in Fig. 1, making the 
cut with an upward slant, and just above a strong 
bud. Any buds lower than one foot from the 
ground, should be rubbed off. The object of this 
management is to get a strong growth of lower 
branches, to form the base of the pyramid—a 
thing of the greatest importance. If this end be 
not gained at first, it can not be secured after- 
ward. <A tree well managed the first year, will 
look, in the Fall, somewhat like Fig. 2. 
If any branches next below the leading shoot at 
the top, push out stronger than the leader, (and 
they often will,) they must be nipped off by 
thumb and finger during Summer. This will 
throw the sap into the leader, and keep it al- 
‘Ways the most vigorous. Sometimes the leader 
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Fig. 1. 





shoots off at an angle from ihe tree, or -lops 
down from excessive growth; in either case, it 
must be raised up and kept erect by a long stake ; 
let it be tied carefully so as not to chafe the bark. 
In March, or early in April of the next year, 
prune the tree by short- 

( ening in all the branch- 

es, cutting the upper 
shoots most severely, 
and the lower less so, 
aiming always to pre- 
serve the pyramidal 
shape of the tree. It is 
the tendency of all fruit 
trees to throw the sap 
most forcibly into the 
topmost branches, pro- 
ducing a vigorous 
growth there, at the 
expense of the lower 
branches. But it is the design of art to re- 
verse this, and to give a strong growth at the 
base. Hence, the pruning knife must bear hard 
upon the upper portions of the tree and lighthly 
upon the lower. The proper pruning at this 





time may be indicated by the cross-lines in Fig. 
II. Cut back, on an average, half the growth of 
last year; at the top cut more than this, at the 
bottom less. In pruning the leader, it should be 
cut down to a strong bud on the opposite side to 
that of last year: this will tend to keep the cen- 
tral trunk perpendicular. 

During the second Summer, follow substan- 
tially the process of last year. Give the lower 
branches plenty of room and light, rubbing off 
any weak, superfluous shoots which push out 
among them, pinching back any branches that 
grow more rampantly than others, keeping the 
leader erect and prominent above all the other 
branches. Tt should be the aim of the cultiva- 





Fig. 3. 


tor, this year and every year, to form one cen- 
tral trunk from which all the other branches 
shall radiate; not to allow his trees to grow up 
with several main branches like a currant bush. 
A well balanced Norway Spruce will suggest an 
ideal ofthe form in which a dwarf pear should 
be trained, except that the lower branches of the 
pear tree should not sweep the ground. 

If at any time a gap occurs by accident 
among the limbs of the tree, it may be filled up 
by pruning the adjoining branches to a bud on 
the side towards the gap; young shoots will 
push out in that direction. If the lower tier of 
branches incline to grow too upright, prune them 
for a year or two to buds on the lower sides of 
their branches. Or, if they are too pendent, 
prune in the opposite way. 

These directions will show, briefly, the gener- 





al management of the tree at the annual Spring 
pruning. There is, however, another manipu- 
lation of great importance, during the Summer. 
Every one must have observed that, according 
to the prevailing mode of pruning only once a 
year, we are obliged annually to cut off and 
throw away the best of the new wood and buds. 
Can we not avoid this? Yes, in ameasure. We 
can, during the growing season, check the strong 
flow of sap to the extremities of the branches, 
and thus distribute it along the wood and buds 
which are to be saved atthe next pruning. For 
example; early in the month of August, go 
over the trees and bend down, and slightly 
bruise, or partly break off the ends of the branch- 
es just above where they will have to be cut off 
at the Winter pruning. Let them hang during 
the rest of the Summer, as shown just above the 
dotted cross-lines in Fig. 3, not broken enough 
to stop the flow of sap into them, but merely to 
check it. Ifthe branches were broken off en- 
tirely, it would cause the buds below to start 
into premature growth. In the carly Spring 
pruning, take off the entire branch at the points 
shown by the cross-lines, and you will have 
plump, healthy wood and buds left for next 
year’s use. 
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The beauty of a flower bed is greatly increased 
by an appropriate edging, just as the effect of a 
jewel may be hightened by proper sctting. 
There are objections to grass, box, or other 
plants, which, though not sufficient to cause them 
to be discarded, yet make some substitute desir- 
able, particularly where the space is limited. 
In the Agricu'turist (page 178 June No.) was de- 
scribed a new style of bordering made of tile, 
and much used in England. One of our sub- 


scribers, Mr. Thomas Eardly, Essex Co., N. J., 


who is engaged in the manufacture of drain tiles, 
has acted upon the hint there given, and is now 
manufacturing various patterns of this edging. 
A drawing of one of his samples is given above. 
Tt is made in separate pieces, as here represent- 
ed, with the lower end pointed to be easily in- 
troduced into the soil. The dotted line shows 
the surface of the ground. It is made of various 
patterns, and any desired style can be got up by 
sending a drawing of the kind wanted. The 
color of the specimen sent us, is dark eream, but 
the clay can be mixed with different hues. The 
cost, we believe, is from 30 to 50 cents per yard, 
according to the finish. For a front yard, for 
small plots upon the lawn, and in many cases 
for the general garden, this style of edging will 
be found quite pleasing. 
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Novelties among Flowers—Green Roses— 
Double Zinnias. 


ee 

The London Gardeners’ Chronicle thus de- 
scribes a novelty among roses, which has been 
successfully grown in France and in England: 
Conceive, a China Rose, with every part bright 
green, deep on the outside, pallid in the middle; 
the calyx wholly unchanged; the five natural 
petals transformed into five small, broad, green 
leaves, and all the rest of the center consisting 
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— 
of pale green straps of various degrees of nar- 
rowness, spreading evenly round the middle, 
and forming a green star with innumerable 
points. Such is the Rose Bengale verte. It has 
no scent, and does not show the least inclina- 
tion to exchange its verdure for a rosy hue. It 
is quite reeular in its form and greenness, no 
change haying been remarked in it since the 
year of its birth. It is now a well established 
five-year-old plant, with a fixed habit. 

Although this has no great beauty in itself, it 
, is considered possible that by hybridizing, new 

varieties may be obtained, combining the parent 
colors, red, white and green, and thus new beau- 
ty be added to the Queen of flowers. 

The Zinnia, after years of cultivation with very 
little suecess in changing it from its single hab- 
it, has at last rewarded the florist’s care, by don- 
ning a full flowing suit equal to the Dahlia. 
Specimens haye been produced by the Messrs. 
Vilmorin, of Paris, which measure from two to 
three inches in diameter and are as completely 
double as the Pompone Chrysanthemum. The 
colors are also yariegated, purple, deep rose, 
light rose, rose striped, red, orange red, buff, and 
various shades of these colors, presenting hues of 
unrivaled brilliancy. These results of long 
continued painstaking are cheering to the florist, 
as indicating that the highest results of the art 
are not yet reached, and new and unexpected 
beauties may yet be developed in the floral 
world. 
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Window Gardening. 
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We could wish that more attention were given 
to this branch of horticulture. For what more 
pleasing sight than a good collection of plants 
in a living-room in Winter! We at once asso- 
ciate ideas of refinement, grace, delicacy of 
sentiment, and home attachment withthe mem- 
bers of such a household. Of house-flowers, as 
well as of out-door flowers, it may be truly said 
“They refine and hold us; they not only ele- 
vate our sensibilities, but wind themselves about 
our heart-strings: they employ our daily 
thoughts—demand our daily care. They imply 
frailty, and we guard them; helplessness, and 
we them. ...... Who shall say that 
this culture, this care and labor, is not condu- 
cive to virtue ?—is not virtue’s self, transferable 
to humanity when the exigency claims it? And 
yet it is so beautiful, this voiceless commune 
with the flowers! The glossy leaves only trem- 
ble their gratitude, and the blooming roses blush 
their psalm of thanksgiving. And then, what 
f silent preachers—how suggestive of brightness, 
that passes away; of patience, that waits and 
watches forthe bloom; of diligence, that wa- 
tereth when the shower is withheld, and thedew 
is gone; of sorrow, from the broken stem and 
withered leaf; of resignation, for they live yet 
at the root; of immortality, for 
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“Flowers bloom again; leaves glad once more the tree ; 
And man, there blooms a second Spring for thee.” 

3ut the poetry of our subject has led us away 
from its more practical aspects. It is not neces- 
sary to have a costly green-house “or conserva- 
tory, in order to grow good plants. In many : 
kitchen window have we seen as handsome ge- 
raniums and roses, as under the costliest glass 
roof. All that is wanted, is to give them the 
requisite soil, light, heat, air and moisture—in 
short, to make their condition as nearly as_pos- 
sible like that of out-doors. 

As to Soil.—It requires some experience to de- 
termine just what kind of soil each plant needs, 
their wants are so different, But we will give a 














few hints: All plants, unless it be aquatics, need 
drainage at the bottom of the pots, about one 
sixth the depth of the pot. This prevents the 
soil from becoming heavy and sour. Plants 
with slender branches, and ‘roots of a fine, 
thready, fibrous texture like the heaths, require 
peaty earth. Those with branches and roots 
somewhat stronger, sh@ld have the same soil 
With a mixture of sand added. Almost all bul- 
bous plants do best in light, rich, sandy loam. 
Shrubbery and -herbaceous plants, such as the 
myrtle and jasmine, require a rich loam and 
leaf mold. Those with strong roots but slender 
heads, as Veronica, Maurandia, etc., need a sandy 
soil mixed with leaf mold and rotten manure. 
Orchideous plants want a soil composed of 
sandy loam and peat in equal parts; and they 
should haye little or no water while not in a 
growing state. Succulent plants, as the Aloe 
and Cactus, do very well in stove-heated rooms, 
and require only a little water; for soil, a mix- 
ture of sandy logm and lime rubbish. Aquatic 
plants, as the Villarsia, require to be constantly 
wet; the saucer of the pot should always have 
water standing in it. A mixture of peat and 
loam is the soil for them. 


As to Light.—As a general rule, plants can not 
have too much. But as all can not have the 
same amount ata given window, we may put 
those which are out of bloom and in a partly 
dormant state, the furthest from the window. 
A southern exposure is the best, and a northern 
the poorest. Turn the pots around every few 
days, in order to prevent their “ drawing,” and 
so as to make the plants round and bushy. 

As to Air.—Give all you can without freezing 
them. Lower the window sash a few inches at 
the top, whenever the mercury rises out-of-doors 
to 40°. At other times, let in fresh air from ad- 
joining rooms. Plants breathe, as well as peo- 
ple, and want good air. 

As to Heat—When our houses (our grandfa- 
thers’, we mean,) were warmed by fire-places, 
there was no danger of over heating the air for 
the health of the family or of house-plants. But 
with our modern abominations (comforts, we 
call them,) of coal stoves and hot-air furnaces, 
there is constant liability to excess of heat. 
Nearly all plants that succeed in parlors, will 
fare better with a temperature of 45° to 60°, 
than in that of 65° to 80°, the range of heat in 
many dwellings. 

As to Watering—Much harm comes from the 
neglect or injudicious use of water. No one 
wants to see the soil in his pots drying up, and 
so water is thrown on, day after day, until the 
earth becomes sodden, and the roots of the 
plants decay. Ofcourse, the opposite extreme 
should be avoided. Such plants as the Egyptian 
Lily, the Chinese chrysanthemum, the Fuchsia, 
the Ivys, etc., need a great deal of water, when 
in a growing state, but the majority of house- 
plants do not. Those which have passed out 
of a flowering state and are nearly dormant, re- 
quire only just enough to keep them from wilt- 
ing. To deluge a plant every few days, is like 
glutting the stomach with needless food and 
drink. 

It is a good rule, to allow the soil always to 
have the appearance of dryness before watering, 
and then to water thoroughly, so thoroughly as 
to wet the entire mass of earth, and have the 
water run through into the saucer beneath. 
This water should then be emptied out. To 
find out whether a plant needs watering, exam- 
ine the soil with a stick. Experienced garden- 
ers examine it by rapping with their knuckles 
on the side of the pot: a light, hollow sound 





meaning a call for water. Of course, neither 
hot nor cold water should be used: let it be as 
near as possible to the temperature of the room. 

It is well to use every means to keep the air 
ofthe room as moist as possible. Sprinkle the 
leaves frequently, and the shelves or table on 
which the pots stand, and the oil-cloth or mat 
beneath. Pans of sand covered with moss, set 
between the pots and often watered, help to the 
same result. 

As to Cleanliness. —Frequent sprinkling will do 
much to prevent the accumulation of dust on the 
leaves. Where it does. not fully answer, the 
leaves should be gently wiped witha wet sponge 
or soft cloth, always using tepid water. Insects 
may be kept down, by dosing them with. a de- 
coction of soap or tobacco, or by fumigating 
them with burning tobacco leaves. For a sin- 
gle plant, set a hand glass over it, and burn a 
few leaves of refuse tobacco underneath. For 
several, place the pots under a dry-goods box, 
and make a bonfire of tobacco leaves for the 
amusement of the aphides. Let it always be 
borne in mind that no healthy foliage nor hand- 
some flowers need be expected so long as a 
plant is infested with insects. 

As we have been requested to give a list 
of plants which succeed well in parlor windows, 
and flower early in the Winter, we annex the 
following, which can be found at any grecn- 
house: Abutilon striatum, orange colored ; Aca- 
cia intermedia, yellow; Bouvardia triphylla, 
scarlet; Begonia incarnata, flap-colored ; Cac- 
fus epiphyllum truncatum, red and white; Ca- 
mellia alba pleno, white ; C. imbricata, crimson 
and white; C. Jeffersonii, rosy crimson; C. 
Sarah Frost, crimson ; C. Feastii, white and rose ; 
C. francofurtensis, crimson; C. Landrethi, rose; 
Daphne odorata, white; Epacris rosea, rose; 
Erica lJactea, white; Geranium Tom Thumb, 
scarlet; Olea fragrans, white; Oxalis Bowii, 
rose; Plumbago capensis, pale blue; Primula 
sinensis, various sorts; Salvias, of sorts; Vibur- 
num tinus, white; Viola neapolitana, lilac; Vio- 
la arbona odorata, dark blue. To these may be 
added several roses, such as Sanguinea, Aggripi- 
na, Pink Daily and White Daily, Mrs. Bozan- 
quet, Hermosa, Bourbon Queen, Aimee Vibert, 
Louis Phillippe. Nor will the collection be 
complete without the common Rose Geranium, 
the Egyptian Lily, Dusty Miller Geranium, Ivy 
leaved Geranium, and Patridge-leaved Cactus. 

From the foregoing hints and list, our fair 
readers will be able to fill their windows with 
showy plants throughout the dreary Winter. 


Fresh Parsley in Winter. 
—_——~o— 

This can easily be obtained in the following 
way: Sawa good stout barrel in two, then 
make auger-holes of three fourths inch diame- 
ter and about five inches apart, all over the cask, 
Before Winter sets fairly in, dig up an abund- 
ance of plants from the garden, and, beginning 
at the bottom of the barrel, set the crown of a 
plant into each hole, covering the roots with 
good garden soil as you proceed with the plant- 
ing. Go on thus, until the cask is filled, and 
then set a few plants on the top. Place the cask 
in a warm and light cellar, or under the staging 
of a green-house, and it will not only look well, 
but will furnish the table with many a savory 
garnish all Winter. 





Gem oe ---— 

A mammoth horticultural building is to be 
erected at Kew Gardens, for Australian plants, 
It will be about the size of the Great Eastern, 
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MAMMOTH APPLE—GLORIA MUNDI—NATURAL SIZE. 


(Engraved for the American Agriculturist.) 


The above illustration represents the exact 
size and general appearance of a mammoth ap- 
ple sent from Illinois to the N. Y. American In- 
stitute, by the President of the State Agricultural 
Society, and placed on the show table of the Ag- 
riculturist by the kindness of Mr. W. S. Carpen- 
ter. It measured 18 inches in circumference, and 
when first taken from the tree, weighed 3+ lbs. 
When received by us it was partially decayed, 
and the weight was reduced to two and one- 
fourth pounds. It was generally conceded by 
all who saw it, to be the largest specimen ever 
shown in this section—if larger ones have been 
exhibited we should be pleased to chronicle the 
fact. Perhaps in California, where the fruit trees 
yield so enormously that they seem to be ac- 
tuated by rivalry, even this monster may have 
been outweighed. 

The Gloria Mundi (Glory of the World), of 
which the above is a specimen is thus noticed 
by Downing. “Origin unknown. Tree vigor- 
ous. Not productive or profitable. Fruit very 
large, roundish, oblate, angwar. Skin, greenish 
yellow. Flesh coarse, tender, with a pleasant 
acid flayor. Ripens from October to January.” 

Although it is gratifying to the amateur to be 
able to produce such extra large specimens, it is 
not, we think, to be regretted, that they are not 
common. It would add little to the value of 
apples, could they be made to grow as large 
as pumpkins—there would be greater loss from 
decay, more trouble in storing, and less 
convenience in using. An apple in the pocket 
or the dinner basket, is one of the pleasant re- 
miniscences of childhood—such fruits as the 
above would be almost unmanageable by ordi- 
nary boys; then too, at what a risk should we 





walk in the orchard—a blow from the falling of | 


such a meteor would be no light casualty ! 

The great improvement being made in the 
flavor of this standard fruit is a matter for far 
greater satisfaction than it would be to produce 
such monstrosities. 


* a 





Keep House Plants Clean. 


A writer in the London Cottage Gardener re- 
lates an experiment showing the advantage of 
keeping the leaves of plants free from dust. Two 
orange trees, weighing respectively eighteen 
ounces and twenty ounces, were allowed to veg- 
etate without their leaves being cleaned for a 
year; and two others, weighing nineteen ounces 
and twenty and a half ounces, had their leaves 
sponged with tepid water once a week ; the first 
two increased in weight less than half an ounce 
each, while of the two latter, one had increased 
two, and the other nearly three ounces. Except 
the cleansing, the plants were similarly treated. 








For the American Agriculturist. 


How to Take Care of the Baby. 


——_— 


I was very much pleased with Martha’s sensi- 


ble remarks in the Noy. No. on this subject. 
Being fully aware of its importance, and having 
had some experience, with your permission I 
will offer a few suggestions. 

1st. Every mother who would keep her baby 
healthy, must see that it is properly clothed. I 
am not about to tell them, (as many writers on 
this subject do) to keep the little neck and arms 
covered, for this I know they will not do. I 











think the use of flannel of the 
first importance; not the 
gauzy stuff generally sold for 
infant’s wear, but real flannel 
worn next to the skin, both 
Summer and Winter, till the 
child is at least two years old. 
Make the sleeves of the under 
garment snug, to protect the 
arm-pits, and accustom him to 
the out-door air. Thus pro- 
tected, he will be free from 
colds, and many other diseases 
so fatal to infants. 

2nd. In all ordinary cases, a 
mother may find time for her 
household duties, if she has 
not previously taught her baby 
to cry. 'This is too often done. 
The busy mother allows him 
to sit, till he is weary and out 
of patience, seldom going to 
his relief till the “squall” sets 
in fierce and strong. Then 
the mouth is stopped, and all is 
right. And he is no sensible 
baby who does not soon learn 
what effects follow certain 
causes. In order to break 
him of this habit, pursue the 
opposite course. When he 
begins to get uneasy, take him. 
Persevere in this, and you will 
work an effectual cure; then, 
he will soon learn to amuse 
himself for hours without a 
thought of crying. 

3d. The baby is often made 
uncomfortable and cross by 
being overfed. Sometimes the 
mother wishes to rest a moment ; of course, she 
must take the baby. Or, the mother has a very 
interesting book, and when she reads, she takes 
the baby to save time, and the child is allowed, 
or rather taught to nurse, whenever thus taken, 
and the little unfortunate’s dinner hour comes 
so frequently that uneasiness producing ill-hu- 
mor, or actual sickness is the result. Not that 
the mother should regulate this matter by the 
clock, only to allow sufficient time for digestion. 
By observing these hints, mothers will find that 
managing the baby much less difficult. ALIcE, 

——— 0 


Brick Tea. 


“One half the world know not how the oth- 
er half live,” is an old adage verified every day. 
Modern travelers are continually bringing to 
light something new in the habits of other na- 
tions. A recent explorer on the Amoor River, 
in Siberia, thus describes what is called “ Brick 
Tea :” “It is a solid mass about eleven inches 
long, six inches wide, and one and a half inches 
thick, and is made from the last gatherings and 
the refuse of the tea crops. The leaves and 
stalks are wet, mixed with bullock’s blood and 
pressed ina mpld. When wanted for use, pieces 
are chopped off with an ax, bruised between two 
stones, rubbed in the hands, and thrown into a 
cauldron. A bowl of sour cream, and a handful 
of millet meal with a little salt are added, and 
all is boiled for half an hour, and served up hot.” 
Tt is said to answer a very good purpose for a 
man hungry enough not to be over-nice; but 
most persons would prefer to take their tea and 


roup separately. 
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Elementary Instructions in Plain and 
Fancy Work—Simple Knitting... ..No. I. 


BY MARIAN M. PULLAN. 


[It is with pleasure that we introduce to the readers of 
the Agriculturist a lady whose writings on needlework 
have long been reckoned as standard. The thousands of 
ladies, particularly the younger ones, who read _ these 
pages, will be pleased to have the opportunity of profiting 
by the instructions of one who has had years of experi- 
ence in devising and describing every kind of plain and 
fancy work. Many articles now only procurable in cit- 
ies, and at high prices, can thus be made by their own 
hands, and pleasant, profitable employment be afforded for 


their leisure hours. We trust these articles will be found 


both pleasing and profitable.—Ep.] 
eS 

We commence with a description of plain 
knitting, by which those who have not been 
taught the art, can easily learn it. Many useful 
things besides stockings are made with this 
stitch, one of which is described in this article. 

The implements are knitting needles—with 
cotton, wool, silk, twine, or any other material 
in long lengths. Ofcourse, for warm articles, 
winter socks, gloves, scarfs, hoods, and such 
things, wool must be supplied: the softer, thick- 
er, and less twisted, the better: but homespun 
will do for warmth as well as any other. 

The knitting needles are made of wood, ivory, 
bone, or steel. Wooden ones, which are as 
good as ivory, can be made by the boys, who 
will, no doubt, be pleased to aid their sisters. 
They should be of equal thickness throughout, 
smooth, and not liable to splinter. The size of 





Fig. 1—New Pattern for a Sontag—front view. 


an ordinary pen-holder is a very useful one: a 
pair of needles of that thickness, about 16 to 18 
inches long, smoothly pointed at one end, and 
with a knob at the other to keep the stitches 
from slipping off, would do nicely for almost any 
article made in Double Zephyr wool, or yarn of 
equal thickness. 

Double Zephyr wool has eight threads in thick- 
ness: single Zephyr, half that number. This 
material is sometimes called single and double 
Berlin wool, because the best comes from Prus- 
sia, of which country Berlin is the capital city. 
If homespun wool, or worsted has to be used, 
it should either be as thick as double Berlin, or 
it must be wound and used double. 

For single wool, needles should be about 
half the thickness named above. ,Sometimes 
long ones are required: but as these are awk- 
ward for small articles, it is better to have a 
pair about 9 inches and another about 18 inch- 
eslong, both with knobs at the ends. Also a 
set of four thin ones, pointed at each end, is 
useful for such things as are to be knitted round. 
Steel ones can be had of this thickness; but 
those of wood are so much lighter they are much 
pleasanter to work with. To try if the needles 
of a pair are the same size, pierce a hole with 
one, in a stout card, and run the others through 
it. The least difference in thickness will then 





be observed. Common steel knitting needles 
often have very sharp, sudden points, which 
hurt the fore-finger of the left hand in knitting. 
These should be ground down, and gradually 
tapered, which will make them much pleasanter 
to work with. 

The process of plain knitting.—To cast on.—This 
is done with two needles. Make a loop with 
your finger and thumb, near the end of the wool: 





Fig2—Back view of the Sontag. = 


slip it over the forefinger of the left hand, and 
holding a needle in the right hand, slip the point 
in the loop; pass the thread from the back, be- 
tween the finger and loop, and to the front, and 
bend the needle, so as to bring this thread in a 
loop over the needle. Tighten the loop that 
was round the finger, and the first stitch is made. 

Take the other needle in thé right hand, and4 
the one with the stitch on, in the left. Theright 
hand needle is held lightly between the finger 
and thumb, resting over hand between them. 
The wool twisted lightly around the little finger, 
passing under the third and middle fingers, 
and slanting over the nail of the forefinger, 
which is held close to the point of the needle. 
This needle rests against the thumb, which 
should not move while the row is in progress. 

The left hand needle is held, on the contrary, 
under the hand, resting against all the fingers, 
and the outer edge. It is held between the mid- 
dle finger and the thumb, and the forefinger is 
kept near the point, to slip the stitches up. It 
is the delicate touch of this finger which enables 
us to distinguish without examination, between 
one sort of stitch and another; and to learn to 
knit in the dark, or, at least, without trying the 
eyes. Do not push the needles too far through, 
in knitting. It is better to have the stitches as 
near the points as they safely can be, for the 
motion is then less, and the work proceeds 
more rapidly. 

To continue the casting on—The loop formed 
on the right hand needle, is slipped on the left 
hand also, that needle being brought forward 
(toward you) and inserted in it. It is then on 
both. Again bring the thread round the right 
hand needle, and make another. Let the left 
hand needle be put in that also, which makes 
three: and continue as before, until you have as 
many as you want. When the number of 
stitches are cast on, take the right hand needle, 
and insert it in every stitch successively, from 
the front, so. that the pointis behind that of the 
left hand, pass the wool round it, and bend it 
forward through the loop, making a new one of 
the thread just passed round. At the end of 
the row, when all the stitches have been trans- 
ferred to the right hand needle, exchange the 
places of the two, and repeat. 

To increase at the end of a row.—The last stitch 










being knitted, and the left hand needle with- 


drawn, insert it again, from the back, in the 
loop just knitted, and knit it over again, so that 
actually two stitches are knitted on one loop. 

To take up the stitches at the edge-—Merely take 
up the loose loop at each line, between the ridges, 
and knit it as a stitch. 

To make a stitch at the beginning of a row, do it 
as if casting on an extra stitch. 

To cast of.—Knit two stitches, loosely. Draw 
the first over the second. Knitanother. Draw 
it also over: continue so to the end, then cut 
off the thread a few inches from the work, and 
draw it through the last stitch. 

To join two threads.—The only safe knot is made 
thus: Hold the two ends crossed, the new be- 
hind the old, between the finger and thumb of 
the left hand. Pass the thread from the ball 
round the first joint of the thumb, under the new 
end, and over the other, which bend back over 
it, under the loop, and holding the two ends in 
opposite directions, draw the loop tight. Then 
you may cut the ends short, and the more it is 
pulled the tighter it is. 


THE SONTAG, 

This is a sort of woolen habit-shirt, to be 
worn under the cloak, or in the house over the 
dress. It is a comfortable garment, and may be 
made at home. It is knit with the ordinary stitch 
in the following manner :\ Cast on five stitches. 
Knit backward and forward, increasing one at 
the end of every row, until. 86 stitches are on 
the needle. This is the back. 

Now knit only half, leaving the other 48 

i theneedioc,—-Atthe-end of the row 


N 






Fig. 3—The Sontag opened out—n, the neck. 


terminating in the needles, decrease by knitting 
two together, as one. At the end of the alter- 
nate rows make one, until you have done sixty 
rows. Cast off loosely. Thisis one front. Do 
the other the same. As you have no end to 
knit the thread on, in beginning the second half, 
just knit as usual, leaving an end of six inches, 
and next time you come there, knit the two 
threads together as one. 

The border, is prettier when made of a different 
color. Take up all the stitches along the two 
cast off ends and the neck, and knit in one row, 
increasing one at the end of every row, and also 
increasing one at each point of the neck in the 
alternate rows, by bringing the thread in front, 
and knitting the next stitch as usual. Do 12 
rows, then cast off. 

Take up the stitches along the outer edges, 
and knit the same, increasing one, in the alter- 
nate rows, each side of the 5 foundation, and al- 
so working six, at intervals, over the shoulders, 
and one at the end of every row. Do 12 rows, 
cast off loosely. Join the sloping ends; fasten 
off the ends. Work spots at intervals across 
the center of the border, with the same wool as 
the ground of the habit-shirt. 

Put an elastic band at the back, to go round 
the waist, fastened with a hook and eye in front, 
crossing the ends over the chest. It makes a 
warm and not cumbrous wrapper under a mantle. 
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Molasses Candy. 
a 

Our experienced correspondent, J. Crozer, 
sends, the following description of the way to 
make a good article, which will be welcome to 
all who have not yet lost their “sweet teeth :” 

Candy can only be made from sugar; when 
molasses is boiled, the sugar it contains, is 
brought to a solid condition, and, of course, the 
more sugar there is in the molasses, the better 
the prospect of getting “ candy.” Much molass- 
es, so called, is composed principally of water, 
colored with a little charcoal or carbon, the su- 
gar is wanting, and you will not succeed in mak- 
ing candy from such an article, unless sugar be 
added to it. To make a “prime article,” get 
molasses of a light color, rich in sugar, put it in 
a pan, and set it over the fire; confectioners use 
copper pans. The pan should not be more 
than half full, as it is very liableto boil over at 
first. To prevent this in some degree, add a 
little piece of butter—perhaps half the size of a 
hickory nut, whenever it boils near the top, and 
be ready to take it from the fire, if that should 
fail. When it fairly gets to boiling, there is not 
so much danger of its running over. 

To ascertain when it is boiled enough, drop 
a little into cold water, and as soon as it has 
beeome cold, try it with the teeth. If it 
bites tough, it is not boiled enough, but if it 
cracks between the teeth, and seems very brit- 
tle, itis done. Then immediately take it from 
the fire, and pour it on something to cool, and 
you have molasses candy. In proportion as it 
is boiled to this degree, it will require more 
careful watching to prevent burning. Do not 
let it boil as rapidly, and try it oftener, until it 
cracks and snaps between the teeth or fingers. 
Sometimes alittle saleratus is added to the candy 
to make it lighter, and more brittle. If it be used, 
have it finely pulverized, and as soon as the 
molasses is boiled enough, take it off the fire, 
sprinkle in the saleratus, stir it quickly for a 
moment, and pour it out. The color is improved 
by “working” the candy; that is, when it is 
cooled enough to handle, taking a lump, stretch- 
ing it out and folding it together repeatedly, 
until it is sufficiently white. A little lard on the 
hands prevents sticking. Confectioners have a 
large hook over their table, over which the lump 
is thrown and pulled, and doubled and pulled 
again, until finished. No flour-is added to 
whiten it, as some suppose; the light color is due 
to the thorough working. 
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Best mode of Drying Pumpkins and 
Squashes. 


a 





The common method of cutting into rings and 
drying on poles is far inferior to another plan 
which was partly described in a former volume 
of the American Agriculturist, and which we have 
practiced for several seasons past. The pump- 
kins, or squashes, are pared and cut in pieces and 
cooked thoroughly in as little water as will suf- 
fige to keep them from burning. After they are 
well done the water is mostly dried off with 
a gentle heat. The mass is then rubbed through 
a sieve or colander, and spread out on plates. 
It is soon dried before the fire, or in an oven 
kept at a very moderate warmth so as not to in- 
jure the flavor. The dried shects peel off readi- 
ly, and may be kept any length of time. When 
desired for use it is simply soaked in milk. It 
gives a good flavored pulp, and makes pies quite 





as rich as the fresh pumpkins or squashes, 
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A Christmas Pie. 
Beds 

3efore plum pudding was invented, a mam- 
moth pie for Christmas was considered indis- 
pensable in every English family. An old wri- 
ter says of it, “It is a great nostrum ; the com- 
position of this pasty is a most learned mixture 
of neats’ tongues, chicken, eggs, sugar, raisins, 
Jemon and orange peel, various kinds of spicery, 
etc.” Another writer mentions that the chief in- 
gredient of the pie was always a goose. There 
isan account of an enormous Christmas pie 
nade in 1770 for Sir Henry Grey. It contained 
two bushels of flour, twenty pounds of butter, 
four geese, two turkeys, two rabbits, four wild 
ducks, two woodcocks, six snipes, four partridg- 
es, two neats’ tongues, two curlews, seven 
black-birds, and six pigeons! It was nine fect 
in circumference, and weighed about one hun- 
dred and sixty eight pounds. It was fitted up- 
on a case set on wheels, so that it could be easi- 
ly passed about the table to each guest. 
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A Good Cake. 


To the Editor of the American Agricullurist: 

We make a cake at our house, and when 
guests partake thereof they exclaim: “Oh! do 
let me have the recipe.” Even gentlemen con- 
descend to eat two or three at a sitting. For the 
bonum of the publico I will send the recipe to you. 
We call them Shrewsbury Cakes. 

1 1b. of flour; 1 1b. of sugar; 4+ 1b, of butter; 
3eggs; 2 tablespoonfuls of powdered cinnamon. 
Mix together the butter and flour; then stir in 
the sugar and cinnamon; mix it all together 
into a paste with the eggs, then roll it out thin, 
cut it into cookies with a tumbler, and bake them 
in a quick oven. When nicely browned let the 
publico send samples of them to the Agriculturist, 
and my word for it, they will be highly ap- 
proyed of. AUNT SUE. 

— ee eer DO > —— 
For the American Agriculturist. 
Cakes for the Holidays. 

a 

As the festive season will soon be here, when 
a supply of good cake is deemed indispensable 
by most housekeepers, I send for the Agriculiur- 
ist a few new recipes which I have proved to be 
good in my own practice, and can therefore 
recommend them to the public. None of them 
are very expensive. 

WeLcome Cake.—Stir a cup and a half of 
sugar and halfa cup of butter together, with 
three well beaten eggs. Sift a teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, and half a teaspoonful of soda 
with three small! cups of flour; this, with halfa 
cup-of milk must be mixed with the above, 
and baked in a moderately quick oven. By ad- 
ding raisins and currants, } pound of each, a very 
good fruit cake may be made. 

New YeAr’s Cake.—1 cup of butter, 1 of su- 
gar, 1 teaspoonful of cream tartar, } teaspoon- 
ful of soda, and caraway seeds to the taste. Flour 
must be added till the dough is fit to roll—these 
require a quick oven. 

Spick CAKrEs.—1 cupwf sugar, 1 cup molass- 
es, } cup butter, a teaspoonful of spice, and 
one of soda dissolved in a little milk, add flour 
till it is quite stiff; then roll thin and cut in 
cakes. Bake quick. 

Weratrny Cake.—Take } pound.of butter, ? 
pound of sugar, the same of flour, 4 eggs, 2 Ibs. 
of seeded raisins, 1 pound of currants, } pound 
of citron, 1 gill of brandy. Spice well with 
nutmeg and ground cloves. Lake slowly three 
hours. This cake will keep six mouths. Icing 








for the cake. Beat the white of two eggs to a 
froth, then stir in half a pound of powdered 
sugar. Flavor with a little essence of lemon, 
and spread on with a knife when the cake is cold. 
ALICE. 
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Premium Bread. 





The following directions for making bread 
were given by the ladies to whom premiums 
were awarded for the best samples shown at 
the Presque Isle (Me.) Agricultural Exhibition, 
Mrs. C. P. Bean, says: “I take one and a half 
cupfuls of new milk, and the same amount of 
boiling water, and add flour to this to make 
yeast, and let it set till it rises; then add flour 
until the dough is thick enough for baking. 
Then let it rise one half hour; then bake it.” 

Mrs. Sarah A. Emerson’s method: “Take one 
pint of boiling water, one half teaspoonful of 
salt ; when it is lukewarm, stir in flour until it 
becomes thick batter; set the dish in warm 
water ina warm place until the batter rises. 
Then mix with it one quart of sweet milk, or 
water; stir in flour until it forms a thick bat- 
ter; set it in warm place until it rises; add 
flour until itis hard enough to knead; then let 
it set until it rises again, and bake it by a grad- 
ual fixe until done.” 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
Bread without Yeast or Drugs. 
aig 

Bread can be made light, wholesome, and pal- 
atable to the unperverted taste, without rotting 
by fermentation, or poisoning with Saleratus, 
Cream of Tartar, etc., in the following manner: 
Take cold water, the colder the better—ice wa- 
ter is the best—stir in unsifted wheat meal, 
enough to make a batter not very stiff; stir 
quickly while adding the meal, so as to intro- 
duce all the air possible. Put it in small patty 
pans (cake tins)—these are better than large 
dishes—and bake in a hot oven, hotter than for 
any other bread. Bake it half an hour or more. 
A little experience in making and baking will 
convince any one that bread can be made light 
without yeast or “lightening” of any kind, except 
air and water; and those who regard good bread 
as the staff of life, will ask no better. If any 
should not succeed the first time, try again, for it 
can be done. The baking is the most important 
part of the operation; the oven must be hot. 

A READER. 
_- —e «eet @ Be a - 
Good Jelly from Sour Apples. 

Perhaps all the lady readers of the American 
Agriculturist are not aware that a very delicate 
and palatable jelly may be made from common 
sour apples, and it may be prepared at all sea- 
sons when you have apples on hand. ‘To our 
taste it is preferable to any other. It is prepared 
thus: Pare the apples and stew them as you 
would for common sauce; then express the juice 
by straining the pulp through a flannel bag. To 
every pint ef juice add from 7 1b. toa pound of 
sugar, according to the tartness of the apples 
used. Let the juice boil before adding the su- 
gar. (In making all jellies, this previous boil- 
ing facilitates the process.) The time of boiling 
is usually from 15 to 20 minutes, but this can be 
tested, and should be stopped before the jelly 
toughens. Put into molds, bowls or jars as 
may be most convenient, and cover with paper 
to exclude the air. A few quinces with the ap- 
ples improve the flayor for most persons. 
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Two methods, which we have practiced for sev- 
eral years with good success, may be new to some 
of the readers of the American Agriculturist. At 
any time dadlea he Autumn or Winter, and espec- 
jally when there are indications that our apples are 
heginning to decay, the less sound ones are careful- 
ly pared, cored, and all decaying spots removed. 
They are then thoroughly cooked and sweetened 
ready for the table. A part of the sauce is put boil- 
ing hot into bottles, and cooked and sealed just as 
ribed for putting up green fruits. (See page 
July No.) This will keep well into Sum- 
er and even to a second year, and be always ready 
to be poured out for immediate use on the table, or 
in pies, etc. After filling all the bottles desired, 
another portion of the sauce is stewed as nearly dry 
as it can be without burning, and is then spread out 
thin on plates, and set near the stove or range, or 
into the oven when it is at a low temperature. 
The mass is dried down to a thin layer, which is put 
aside ina dry place. This “apple leather” always 
fills a good place at atime when green apples are 
searce. To use it, put it into a little water to soak 
over night, and simply scald it before using. It 
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thus preserves a fresh flavor, and furnishes an ex- 
cullent apple sauce for all seasons. We much pre- 
fer this method for drying ail apples for home use. 
A preparation like this is occasionally brought to 
market, and finds a ready sale. We should be glad 

to see it become a common article of merchandise. 
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Good Codfish Balls. 


tees 

We are indebted to a lady reader of the Agricul- 
évrist for the following, which—as we have tested— 
inakes a be elt er fish ball than those commonly pre- 
wed. First get good fish—not half the codfish 
sold are cured right, and hence the general dislike 
to this really good and healthful article of food. 
Viek the fish into small pieces, soak in plenty of 
water until fresh enough for the table, and chop it 
very ine. Chop fine also a little pork, and fry it, 

ud put the pork, and fat fried out, with tho fish. 

‘tir in one or more beaten eggs, according to the 
quantity of fish, and add about as much potato as 
there was of fish, previously mashing the potato 
tine. Make into balls, roll them well in flour, and 
drop them into hot fat; cook sae same as dough- 
aste, and these to- 





nuts. The eggs improve the 
gether with the flour prevent the fish from being 
saturated with the frying fat, which, in the usual 
method, not only spoils the taste, but renders the 
halis indigestible. 
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finced V eal—A} Nice Relish. 
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While stopping with a friend in Connecticut, re- 
cently, we were treated to a dish that was certainly 
a ood thing, and, as usual in such cases, we asked a 
description of its preparation for the lady readers 
of the Aierican Agricullurist. It les sinee been 
tried “at home” with good satisfaction. Take, say 
344 lbs. of veal, and chop it fine. Add to it 3 well 
beaten eggs, 1!¢ tablespoonfuls of salt, 1 table- 
spoonful of good black pepper, 1 nutmes grated, 4 
small crackers rolled fine, three tablespoonfuls of 
cream or milk, and a piece of butter about the size 
ofanege. Stir well together, and make into the 
form ofa ‘loa fof bread. Bake itin the dripping pan 
for two hours, basting (dipping on the gravy) fre- 
quently. Those opposed to spices, may omit a part 
of the pepper and nutmeg, though fora relish, the 





quantit 
Could not beefand mutton be prepared in the same 
way. The veal preparation is certainly first-rate 


“SPICED HASH.” 


The above query was hardly needed, for the very 
next item we take from the “ Ladies’ Contribution 
Drawer,” at the Agriculturist office, is the following 
from a New-Jersey lady: Take the remnants of 
cold steak or any other kind of roasted or boiled 


recommended is not too large.— Query— 











meats; hash them fine, and mix with potatoes 
well mashed, and add one or two beaten eggs. Sea- 
son to your liking, with salt, pepper, nutmeg or 
mace, and cloves. Make into a loaf, and bake it 
brown. It is good, eaten hot or cold, 


6 GURL sS’ COLUMNS. 
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BOYS & 
The Editer with his Young Beaders, 


_-o — 
DON’T CHEAT YOURSELF. 


A dishonest man onee sent his son to make a 
purchase, and among other pieces of money he gaye 
him a twenty cent piece, which looked much like a 
quarter of a dollar, and told him to be sure and 
pass it off ; meaning that he should cheat some one 
by getting twenty-five cents for it. Presently the 
boy returned in great glee. “I got rid of it, father,” 
said he, “I slipped it in between two pennies, and 
the man never knew the difference !”—He had passed 
it for a penny, thus cheating himself. Silly boy, 
was henot? But boys cheat themselves worse than 
this sometimes, when they least suspect it. John 
takes every opportunity to slight his lessons, and 
makes up excuseg to satisfy his teacher. He often 
boasts to his companions how nicély he cheats his 
teacher; but it is himself who suffers the loss, and 
bye and bye he will find it out. James puts a cigar 
in his mouth, struts down the street, talks saucily 
to his parents, and cheats himself into the idea that 
he is quite smart, almost a man: he cheats himself 
out of the love of his friends, the respect of his 
companions, and is fast losing a good character. 
In many other ways, too numerous to describe, 
boys, and men too, cheat themselves. 

The late Mr. Amos Lawrence, of Massachusetts, 
who had risen from poverty to wealth and high 

standing, by his industry and integrity, wrote the 
followi ing excellent letter to his son, twelve years 
of age, in which you will sce how important he 
considered the habit of being truthful and honest 
with one’s self. He says: 

My Dear Son.—I give you this little book, that 
you may write in it how much money you receive, 
and how you use it, Itis of much importance in 
forming your carly characfer, to have correct habits, 
and a strict regard to truth in all you do. For this 
purpose I advise you never tod cheat yourself by 
making a false entry in this book, If you spend 
money for an object you would not willingly have 
known, you will be more likely to avoid doing the 
same thing again, if you call it by its right name 
here, remembering always that there is One who 
can not be deceived, and that He requires his 
children to render an account of all their doings at 
last. I pray God so to guide and direct you, that 
when your stewardship here is ended, he may say 
to you that the talents entrusted to, you have been 
faithfully employed. Your affectionate father, A. L. 

A SAFE PROPERTY. 

When the city of Megara was conquered and 
plundered by the soldiers under Demetrius, he was 
anxious to protect the philosopher Stilpo. Sosend- 
ing for him, Demetrius inquired what property he 
had lost in the confusion. ‘ Nothing,” replied 
Stilpo, “all my possessions are still safe in mr 
head.” That, after all, is the safest property, whic... 
one can carry with hima at all times. Let the boys 
and girls of the Agriculturist Family all get as much 
of this substantial wealth as possible. 


TOO SHARP FOR WIM. 

Prof. Johnston of Middietown University was 
one day lecturing before the students,on Mineralogy. 
He had before him quite a number of specimens of 
various sorts to illustrate the subject. A roguish 
student, for sport, slily slipped a piece of brick 
among the stones. The Professor was taking up 
the stones one after the other, and naming them. 
“This,” said he, “is a piece of granite; this is a piece 
of feldspar,” etc.—presently he came to the brick- 
bat. Without betraying any surprise, or even 
changing his tone of voice, “ This,” said he, holding 
it up, “is a piece of impudence!” There was a 











shout of laughter, and the student concluded he had 
made little by that trick. 


WHO CAN SPELL THIS?—A USEFUL PUZZLE, 
Here is a capital thing with which to puzzle your 
friends, young and old, and at the same time give 
them a first-rate lesson in spelling. Get one or 
more persons to take a pencil and paper, and write 
the following sentence, as you slowly read it: 
Preferring the Cornelian hues, and separating the 
innuendoes, I will merely state, that a peddler’s pony ate 
a potato out of a cobbler’s wagon, gauged by a sibyl. 
We read it off to a large company the other even- 
ing, including many well educated persons, of whom 
three were school teachers, but not one of them 
wrote all the words correctly. One wrote it thus: 
Prefering the Cornellian hues, and seperating the 
inuendoes, I will merely State that a pedlar’s poney 
eat a pototoe out of a cobler’s waggon gagued by a sybil. 
This includes thirteen wrongly written words. 





The puzzle will be apt to fix the correct spelling of 


these words at least. 


NEW PROBLEMS. 

No. 30. Figure Puzele—Arrange these seven pieces 
in the form of an exact square. Do not cut the 
Agriculiurist, but copy the figures separately, and 


then put them together. 
SS 


No. 31. Hnigmatical Story by Aunt Sue.—Find out 


what letter each number represents, and write out 


the story with the words in place of the figures. 

Two boys, one named 25, 13, 24, 19, 17, 15, and the 
other 6, 20, 21, 7,8, 27, went to 27, 14, 17, their uncle 
7—— one 15, 4, 13, 6, 14,19. Hehad 6, 15, 21 fine W, 
21, 3,5, 14,9, but he forbade the 22, 8, 12,27 to 29, 4, 
24,17, without his 1, 21,18, 9, 14,11, 6. Now master 
6. was al, 8, 3, 14, 22,17, 5, 5 and 15, 4, 22, 24 boy, 
but his brother 26. was obedient to his unele’s 15, 
4, 27, 2,14,9. One 12, 10, 16, master 6, said to his 
brother, “ Let’s 27, 8, 12, 12, 22, 14 the 20, 21, 19, 
9, 17, 27, for we have a fine, eke ,10,11,1,17. Uncle 
has gone to 6, 21, 15, 13.” “11,21, indeed,” answer- 
ed 7, 25, 27, 6, 14, 19, 25, “a 21, 15 can you 12, 21, 
what you 9, 18, 26? Has not uncle forbidden us to 19, 
28, 12,17 them ? But master 6, did not, 10, 6, 6, 14, 13, 
24 to what his brother said. He took, 21, 13, 17 o1 
the 20, 21, 3, 5, 14, 27 and 19, 21, 24, 1d—2, 25, 7, but 
was 6, 2,3, 21, 15, 11 and severely hurt, and having 
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disregarded his uncle’s 1, 21, 7, 7, 8,11, 24,27, he 22,; 
21, 9,6 his good opinion and 22, 10, 26—23, 22, 22 for’ 


6, 2, 19, 14, 14 weeks, and during the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 
9, 10, 11, 12; 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 28, 4, 
25, 26, 27, 

ANSWERS. TO PROBLEMS, 

No. 20. Zilustrated Rebus: (See cut in Novem- 
ber No.) Furs-tea bee shoer ewer rye-t t-Len go 
ahead; or, First be sure you’re right, then go ahead. 

Correct answers received to Noy. 12th, as follows: 

Wm. G. Kieffer, 27; Levi Capp, 28; G. M. Eng- 
lis, 24, 28; Rena V, Tibbals, 24, ar; Luther 
Tibbals, 28; Cale W. Waterman, 28 23; Emory Mills 
and Hudson Mills, 24, 27, 28 (The rebus is ae 
too difficult for our columns) ; Ii. H. Witmer, 28; 
“Farmer's Boy,” 28; “ Jerusalem Mills,” 24, ut 
(There was no signature to you letter.) H. W. 
Knight, 28; Otway B McCluire, 24, 25, 26, a. 28; 
Seth F. Lane, 28; W. Harrison ne, 2; F A. 
Sanders, 28; Saidee and Katie ~ 27, 28 ‘thomas 
Young, 28; Wm. H. Ranlett, "io. Wm. Lee 
Raymond, 38 ; Thomas 8. Peck : Kate Andrews, 
28, 29 ; Joseph Denay, 29; A. tg Crowéer, 24, vi, 
28, 29 (Your previous note was not received); I 
E. Wager, 29; Henry Russel Westcott, 20; 

M. Avery, 29; Wm. H. Bliss, 29; Ellen A.’ at 


29; Haller H. "Bayley, 29; Chas. P: Augur, 29; Thos, 


D. "Smedley, 29; Chs. L. 'Siewers, 29, 
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into the houses at this season, 
that the spirits might come in 
and find shelter from the cold 
among their branches. When 
the people learned the Chris- 
tian religion, this custom was 
still kept up, until it became 
a part of the ceremony ob- 
served in celebrating Christ- 
mas. The evergreens give a 
very cheerful appearance to a 
room, and although the spirits 
which the Druids believed in, 
do not come in, yet pleasant 
thoughts and happy feelings 
are excited, and thus good spir- 
its take possession of the 
heart. The “Greens” also 
remind us of the coming 
Spring, and are quite appro- 
priate to ar occasion when we 
remember the coming of Him, 
whose work it was and is, to 
make all hearts happy, to 
bring Spring into every soul. 
V ¢ trust you may all share in 
the benefits He freely gives to 
all who desire them; then you 
will have a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New-Year, and 
peace and happiness will be 
your constant guests. 





“DOWN IN THE MOUTH.” 


Some years since a large 
whale was caught near the 
Thames River, in England, and 
taken to the shore, where it 
was visited by thousands. Its 
huge mouth was propped open 
by poles, and formed a cavern 











ABOUT OHRISTMAS—PRESENTS—EVERGREENS. 


Qhristmas day will soon behere. Our own little 
folks at home are already thinking and talking 
about it, and thousands of you who read these lines 
are anticipating the merry times expected. Stock- 
ings hung up in the chimney corner, presents of 
skates and toys, dolls, and new dresses, candies and 
cakes, and other things too numerous to mention, 
are filling the thoughts and exciting the hopes of 
those who live where this festivalis observed. Ex- 
cept in the large cities and villages, Christmas is 
not so generally celebrated in this country as in 
Europe. There, in most places, it is counted the 
great festival of the year, and is observed with much 
ceremony and general rejoicing. Among other 
pleasing features, is the custom of adorning the 
churches and private dwellings with evergreens, 
which is said to have originatedin England. It has 


also been adopted in other countries, and is becom- . 


ing quite general here. 

The picture above represents two little chubby 
English children, rosy with health, eyes sparkling, 
and hearts light with happiness, trudging through 
the snow, with their aprons full of holly, laurel, 
ivy, and mistletoe, which they have been gathering 
to dress their cottage. We can imagine how proud 
they feel with their treasures, and with what satis- 
faction they will see them when arranged in the 
parlor, making it look like a fairy bower. They 
will have a merry Christmas without doubt, for 
their parents will be quite sure to reward them for 
such pains-taking. 

You all know why Christmas is kept up. Can 
you tell the reason for giving presents at that time ? 
It is found in the 2d Chapter of Matthew: read the 
whole account of the birth of Christ and you will 
discover one reason why presents are made, in 
commemorating the event. 

But why adorn the buildings with evergreens? 
In old times, in England, there lived a people called 
Druids. They were the priests of that country, and 
taught the people to worship imaginary spirits who 
lived in groyes and woods. Evergreens were taken 


GATHERING CHRISTMAS GREENS. 








large enough for a good sized 
man to enter very easily. A 
scientific gentleman, quite eager to examine the 
interior of this cavern, stepped inside, and upon 
the animal’s tongue. This is a spongy mass, 
and in this case having been some time ex- 
posed to the air, it was as soft as a bog, and as he 
stepped upon it he sunk, and slipping at the same 
time, he pitched forward headlong toward the 
whale’s gullet. He was now in a really dangerous 
predicament ; he sank lower and lower into the oily 
mass, until he nearly disappeared, and must soon 
have lost his life, had not the bystanders come to 
his assistance ; as it was they had great difficulty in 
drawing him out of the fish with a boat hook. 





Uncle John’s Study. 
BELIEVING ONE’S EYES—CURIOUS EXPERIMENT. 
By Raleigh Truman. 


Mr. Epriror.—I have been so much interested by 
your talks with the boys and girls, and the pleasant 
stories related by the correspondents of the Agri- 
culturist, that I want to do something to pay for it. 
I have thought of no more acceptable way than to 
send you occasional reports of the doings in Uncle 
John’s Study. He is a bachelor, and one of the 
kindest and most lovable men in the world. Having 
no children of his own, he seems to think it his 
special business, to do all he can for other people’s 
little ones. He has traveled all over the world, and 
seems to know almost every thing. He has a large 
room up stairs at my father’s, which he calls his 
Study, where he spends most of his time; for he 
says he is like a honey bee—he has _ been gathering 
materials many years, and now he is busy making 
honey.—I suppose he means that he is thinking 
over what he has seen and heard, putting it in shape 
for his own satisfaction, and to please his little 
friends ; we like his talks, as well as we like honey. 

Not long since we were sitting around him, tel- 
ling stories, when my brother Fred said, he once 
saw a man fill a bed with feathers, which he took 
out of a common sized hat. ‘ How many times did 
he fill the hat?” we all inquired. ‘ Not once,” re- 


plied he, “he held his hat in his hand all the time, 
and kept taking feathers out of it, until the bed was 
filled.” ‘That’s a likely story,” saidI. “I’m sure 
it’s so,” answered Fred warmly, “for I saw it with 
my own eyes.” Then Uncle John laughed pleasant- 
ly, and said: ‘Fred, call Ponto”—that is the name 
of our favorite dog. Ponto heard Fred’s whistle; 
and came bounding in. Meantime, Uncle John*had 
taken down a large looking-glass, and set it on the 
floor. ‘Here, Ponto,” said he, pointing to the 
glass. The dog trotted up to it, saw his image, 
sprang back, then towards it again, giving a loud 
bark, and then put his nose to the glass to scrape 
acquaintance with his new companion. Presently, 
finding the glass kept him back, he darted around 
behind it, and we all shouted with laughter to see 
his astonishment at not finding a playfellow. Back 
he came again, to make sure he was there, and then 
round and round he ran, whining and barking in the 
most ridiculous manner. 

“There, Fred,” said Uncle John, “if Ponto could 
talk, would he not say, ‘I’m sure there’s another 
dog here, for I see him with my own eyes?’” Fred 
said nothing, but looked almost as much puzzled, 
as Ponto had a moment before; he had never 
thought one’s own eyes could not be trusted. 

“But he’s only a dog,” suggested little Susie. 
“Yes,” said Uncle John, “but Raleigh and Fred 
both remember that a few years ago they held you 
up to the glass, and you tried to find the baby be- 
hind it. And so,” continued he, “it is with us all. 
The eyes do not in all cases show us the exact truth; 
to be certain that they report correctly, we must 
use other senses. You do not believe your eyes 
when they tell you that objects ona picture stand 
one behind the other; you haye handled pictures, 
and know they are on flat surfaces; the sense of 
touch has corrected the impression made by the 
sense of sight. When you whirl a bit of fire around 
rapidly, you see a ring of fire, but experience tells 
you, no ring is there, it only looks so. When two 
or more senses agree in their reports, we may feel 
quite sure of their correctness. Sometimes each 
eye will tell a story of its own, as when in squint- 
ing, two objects appear when there is really but one. 

Here isa curious experiment showing how the 
eyes may have their impressions so mixed up, that 
you can’t tell which to depend upon, without ap- 
pealing to the — 
sense of touch. 
Take a sheet of 
paper, roll it up 
into a tube, with 
one end just 
large enough to 
fit around the 
eye, and the 
other end rather 

smalier. Hold 
it between the 
thumb and fin- 
ger of the right 
hand close a- 
gainst the right 
eye, and with the other hand hold a book or other ob- 
ject against the side of the tube.” (The picture shows 
how to do it.) ‘‘Oh! there’s ahole right through 
the book, and I can see things through it on the 
other side,” exclaimed Fred. “ That is, it looks so,” 
continued he, remembering what Uncle John had 
just told us. We all tried it, and varied the experi- 
ment by holding the hand instead of a book against 
the side of the tube, and there appeared to be a hole 
through the flesh, “The right eye sees the 
hole through the tube, and the left eye sees the 
book, and the two appearances are so confounded 
together, that the mind can not separate them,” 
said Uncle John. 

“Now I know how to look through a mill 
stone,” said Fred laughing. ‘Yes, keep both your 
eyes open,” replied Uncle John. 

“But how did the man get all the feathers out of 
the hat?” asked Susie. Justthena man called to 
see Uncle John, and we must wait untii our next 
gathering in the study, before we get his answer. 

(To be continued.} 
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P Good News! 

Sewing Machines Cheaper! 

It is with the greatest pleasure we announce that here- 
after the best Sewing Machines will be sold at a lower 
price We believe in Sewing Machines and have been 
hoping that the time would come when they would be 
simplified and cheapened so that every family in the land 
could own one. What a world of toilsome “ stitch, stitch, 
stitching !” it would save ; how much it would contribute 
to life and health. That time is not yet at hand, we fear, 
but we are glad to note even the slightest reduction in 
price. We are to-day (Nov. 15), informed by the Wheel- 
er & Wilson company, that from this date they will at- 
tach the Hemmer to every machine, and those hitherto 
sold at $50 without the hemmer will, from this date, be 
sold with the hemmer for $45, which is $10 less than the 
former price, as $5 extra was charged for the hemmer. 
We are thankful in behalf of the ladies, yes, and in behalf 
of their families, that even this reduction in price is made. 
In our prer‘um list hereafter we offer the same machine 
with a Hemmer, for aless number of names, than was 
before required without the hemmer. (See premium A.) 
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Seeds for Free Distribution in 1861. 


((@rSee REMARKS ON PAGE 376.) 


Each subscriber for the twentieth volume of the American 
Agriculturist (1861) is invited to select four or five parcels of 
seeds from the list given opposite—provided the following 
conditions be noted and complied with, 


A. Itis of absolute importance that the following direc- 
tions be strictly followed, even to the minutest particulars. 
We have 77 distinct varieties of seeds, to be distributed 
among 100,000 or more persons scattered all over the country, 
which at the best will involve immense labor, and occasional 
mistakes must unavoidably occur, unless each subscriber 
take special pains*to facilitate the work. 

B. The seeds can be called for at the office, (after Feb, 20,) 
or be sent by express, or in ready prepared envelopes fur- 
nished by the subscribers, as described (E.) below. 

C. Subscribers at different points can estimate whether 
they can receive their seeds cheapest by Mail to separate in- 
dividuals, or in a package to the whole Club by Express, 

D. If to go by Express, no envelopes will be needed, In 
that case simply send us a written list of the names, marking 
ngainst each name the kinds of seed desired, using the num- 
bers in the Catalogue. Keepacopy of the listsent, and give 
particular directions on eac’t list, how the package is to be 
forwarded, and to whom directed. 

E. If to go by mail, the applicant will (of course) furnish 
prepaid envelopes, of ordinary size, which should be prepar- 
ed as in the engraving here given—that is: Put the figures 
corresponding to the Catalogue —— 
pluinly onthe upper left handof the) 47 
ecavelop, and put all the postage 3 John Smith, 
stamps upon the right side of the Albia 
envelop,—one above the other, MonroeCountg, 

| fowa. 

when two or more are needed, as : 
shown in this pattern, Arranging the stamps thus, will 
prevent the seeds being crushed in the stamping process 
in the Post-Office. One ordinary envelop will generally 
hold the amount of seed- packages carried by two or 
three stamps. {3 The amount af stamps can be calculated 
Jrom the Catalogue. Single 1-cent stamps on letters are of no 
value, uniess there be even threes of them, as letter postage is 
rated by the half ounce. 

F. Let all letters referring to seeds be as brief as possible, 
and yet plain. All such communications are referred direct- 
ly to the clerk superintending that department. It is espe- 
cially desirabe iat whatever relates to seed should be on a 
slip of paper, ¢ .parate from subscriptions and other matter, 
(We shall probably distribute over jire hundred thousand 
vackages, and a minute’s time sayed on each of these would 
amount to 8338 working days—or nearly three years ! 












G. Canada subscribers will need to substitute U. 8. 10- 
cent stamps (or money) in all cases where 3-cent stamps 
are named in the catalogue, When several persons send to- 
gether, it will usually be cheaper to receive seeds by Express 
(Postage isnot necessarily prepaid here, on Canada letters.) 

Hi. Always put the stamps wpon the envelopes, and not 
drop them loosely into the enclosing letter. 


I. Itis always betterto send envelopes of the ordinary 
size, and made after what is called the “Government pat- 
tern,”—that is, those in which the back comes under the piece 
lapping over ; these seal up more firmly. This point is not 
essential, however, - 


3. Usually, the lighter the envelop the better, that more 
seeds may go under the same stamps, 

KX. Send only the number of stamps required for postage 
on the seed, 


L. Those forwarding unpaid envelopes, will, of course, not 
be disappointed if they do not return. We offer seeds Sree, 
but can not, in addition, afford to pay postage also. 


M. All seeds sent by mail are put up at our country resi- 
dence, and each package is there mailed direct, to avoid its 
being overhauled at the Distributing offices. 

W. (2 We shall take time to mail all the seeds carefully 
and regularly, This will occupy the entire months of Janu- 
ary, Febraacy, and March, Those going to distant points, 
anc. where the seasons are earliest, will be mailed first, 

Seeds to California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton Territory.—The same regulations apply here as in 
the eastern states, The postage will be only 8 cents per half 
ounce, as we shall send all such envelopes to be filled by a 
friend in California to whom all the seeds will be forward- 


them safer carriage over the Isthmus, and saving postage to 
the recipients, 


PARTIAL LIST OF SEEDS. 


———* Notes upon these seeds will be given in the 
first numbers of next volume. The figures denote the 
order in which the seeds have been added to our Fice 
Seed Catalogue. These numbers are upon all packages 
seed drawers, etc., and are used in place of the names o 
the seeds.) 
Field Seeds. 
140—Imported Giant Wheat requires 4 of a3-cent stamp, 
for postage on each package. 
2—Improved King Philip Corn—Single, double, or triple 
packages, as desired, requiring one, two, or three 
stamps. 
3—Stowell’s Sweet Corn........... Same packages as No, 2. 
141—Darling’s Early Sweet Corn....Same packages as No. 2. 
142—Yellow Stone Turnip... .k of a Scent stamp, 

















143—\~>: »’s Eclipse Turnip,.... ..¥¢ of a 8-cent stamp. 
98—i i; Ked Mangel Wuarzel............ One 3-cent stamp. 
101—I: .,roved Long Orange Carrot..... 4g of a 3-cent stamp, 
Vegetable or Garden Seeds. 
8—Daniel O’Rourke Pea.......... Packages same as No, 2, 
9—Champion of England Pea............. do, do. 
58—Napoleon Pea..........cceceesseeee eects do, 
130—Great Eastern Pea............seeseeeee One 3-cent stamp. 
12—Green Kohl Rabi.......... One-third of a 3-cent stamp. 
13—Enflield Market Cabbage............... do. do. 
145—Flat Dutch (Winter) Cabbage.........do. do, 
146—Early Battersea Cabbage.............. do. do, 
147—Neapolitan Cabbage Lettuce.......... do. do, 
148—Long dark Blood Beet................. do. do, 
149—Extra early Bassano Beet............. do, do, 
74—Solid White Celery............sseseeees do. do. 
150—Early Paris Cauliflower................ do, do, 
151—Yellow Danvers Onion.... do. 
95—True Hubbard Squash do. 
152—Fine large Cheese Pumpkin........... do. do. 
153—Large Red Tomato............secceeees do. do, 
154— Ice-cream Water Melon...............- do. do. 
76—Skillman’s Netted Musk Melon........do. do, 
MR an 5 < dashing cdesagataatcisiatoasstaee do. do. 
155—Long Cayenne Pepper............-.006+ do. do. 
156—Summer Savory.......ccccccccccccccese do. do, 
157—Long Prickly Cucumber............... do. do, 
i7—Red Strap-Leaf Turnip...... One half of a 3-cent stamp, 
74—Long White French Turnip.......... One 3-cent stamp. 
107—Giant Asparagus. ...........s000----ee0e: do, do. 
Flower, Fruit, and Ornamental Seeds. 
§$9—Cotton Plant (2 kinds)................. one 3-cent stamp, 
141—Castor Oil Bean (Ornamental)...... 4g of a 3-cent stamp. 


On an average about jive of the following varieties will 
go under a 3-cent stamp. 





160—Raspberry Seed .............sceeeeeees (for Experiments.) 
161—Currant Secd 1 do, 
16:2—Gooseberry Sced,.............06+ és do, 
163—Strawberry Seed......... sia hincd sie an cue _ do, 


23—Mignonette, (a@.) 166—Lobelia gracilis, (¢.) 
%85—Mixed Nasturtium, (@.) |167—Malope Grandiflorn, (@.) 
24—Extra Cockscomb, (a.) |168—Swan River Daisy, (a.) 
’9—DoubleBalsams mix’d(a)|169—Clarkia pulchella, (a.) 
30—Tassel Flower, (@.) |170—Evening primrose, (0.) 
31—Chinese Pink, (a.) li71—Forget me not, (p.) 
32—Portulaccas, mixed, (a.) |172—Lunaria biennis, (0.) 

7 ores Vine, (a.) 173—Mixed branching Lark- 


U ve ¢ 
uft, (a) 174—Mixed ‘ansy, (p.) 
41—Phlox Drummondii, («.) '175—Mixed Salpigiossis (a.) 
86—Euphorbia, mixed, (a.) svG—tom — Nastur- 
psis, (a. um, (a. 
122—Mixed Canterbury 177—Ornamental Grass, (G.) 
Bells, 178—Lathyrus latifolius, @.) 
123—Gilia nivalis, (@.) 179—Xeranthemunm annum, 
124—Whiitlavia, (a.) 


(a@.) 
126—Long-tubed Centran- |1S80—CentaureaAmericana(a) 
thus, (@.) '181—Jacob’s Ladder, (p.) 
164—Sweet scented Agera- |182—Sweet Alyssum, (a.) 
tum, (a. [183 AMixed French and Ger- 
165—Cobeea Scandens, (p.) man Asters, (a.) 


a, annual—d, biennial—p, perennial. 








PREMIUMS FOR 1861. 
Vol. XX. 


("See REMARKS ON PAGE 3i6,] 


After close figuring, and liberal terms from manufac- 
turers, we find we can fully keep up the character of 
our paper, and even improve it, and yet offer the 
large premiums named below. These articles are offered 
as direct pay for time spent in canvassing for names, 
This year we make no distinction between new and old 
subscribers, though it is supposed that every canvasser 
will not only gather up the names of old subscribers, 
but also secure a large number of new names. 

oP In selecting articles for premiums, we have aimed 
to get such as are useful and as have been most fre- 
quently called for by our readers. [° WE wisH IT 
DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD that these premiums are offer- 
ed in good faith—no cheap, trashy, imperfect, poorly made 
or second-hand thing, will be sent out, but each article 
offered, is the best of its kind, and every one will be selected 
by the publisher from the very best manufactured. They 
will be the best sold in the market at the prices named, 


(@ We offer nothing for competition. Each premium is 
for a specified number of subscribers, and no one’s remuncr- 
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or she, is working for; and also that ifa higher premium is 
not secured, a lower one can be taken. 


ta The work of collecting names can begin now with 
special advantage. See “ Baker’s Dozen,” page 876, 


¢@™ Any extra specimen copies, or show bills, needed by 
canyasserg, will be freely furnished. We haye now a gooc 
show bill for 1861. 


- 
¢2rOnly one premium can be paid on the same subscriber 


t@ Every person collecting names for premiums, can 
send the names with the money as fast as obtained, sv that 
the subscribers may begin to receive their papers; but if de- 
signed for premiums, two copies of each list of names should 
be sent, one of them marked at the top, “For premiums,” 
also with the name of the sender. ‘These duplicate lists will 
be kept on file by themselves, to be referred to in making up 
the premium when any person has completed sending ip 
names for Volume XX, 


¢2~ The premiums are offered for subscribers for Volume 
XX (1861), whenever received, Canyassers will have time 
for completing their lists, but the premium will be. paid as 
soon as any list is made up—if duplicate lists are sent, to refer 
to at once, ? 


(= Clubs need not be confined to one Post Office. 


have many friends who send in large lists but will take no 
premium, and we are not certain that premiums are desired, 
unless the fact be mentioned particularly. 


(2 It is believed that all can recommend this journal to 
their friends and neighbors, and urge them to take and read 
it. It will continue to be independent, out-spoken, and re- 
liable, the special friend, advocate, and promoter of the farm- 
er’s interest, and will aim to facilitate and lighten the labors 
of every household, A larger number of instructive as well 
as pleasing engravings, and a greater amount of really use- 
ful information, will be given in the next yolume, than in 
any preceding one. Onward, upward, is our motto, 


2" Premiums A, to J, are offered for subscribers at the 
lowest club price (80c.), or at the regular price ($1). Any 
person whd has d ling in names at 80c, and 
finally fails to get the higher number of names, can fall back 
upon the smaller number, by remitting the 20 cents extra on 
each of the smaller number of names required, 





Premium <A. 


130 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 90 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Wheeler & 
Wilson's best $45 Sewing Machines, (including 
Heinmers) new from the factory, and of the very best 
make, There is no better family machine than this made 
as we have proved by nearly three years’ use in our own 
family. We want no better.—The machines will be selected 
new at the manufactory, ‘be well boxed, and forwarded with 
out expense to the recipient, except for freight charges afte: 
leaving the city. Full instructions for setting up and using 
go with each machine, 


Premium Pf. 


130 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 90 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club toa set of Appleton’s 
New American Cyclopredia, now in course of 
publication, consisting of fifteen large volumes of 7710 pages 
each, This is a magnificent work, forming a whole library 
embracing every topic of human knowledge, Ten volumes 
are now ready, and the remaining five will be furnished ag 
fast as issued. Price, $45, 


Premium C, 


98 Subscribers at £0 cents each, (or 69 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Willcox & 
Gibbs’ $35 Sewing Machines, including a set of 
Hemmers. This is the best machine of its kind, (sewing 
with one thread), and has several points superior to others. 
It is neat, well made, simple in its operation ; and having test 
ed one for some time past in our own family, we can recom 
mend it to those who can not afford to buy the higher priced 
double-thread machines. (The regular price of this machine 
is $30, but we have included in our offer $5 extra for the set 
of Hemmers, because those used with this machine are very 
simple and effective, and should go with every one sent out.) 
The machines given as premiums, will besclected new at the 
factory, be well boxed, and will be forwarded to the recip- 
ient free of expense, except for freight after leaving the 


directions for operating. 
Premium D. 


65 Subscribers at 80 cents cach, (or 3% at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of the New 
$10 Wringing Machines, described on page 217 of the 
August Agriculturist, This is one of the best labor-saving 
inventions of the day, and we unhesitatingly say that it will 
pay to have one to assist in the washing of every family, 
even if of only moderate size, We would not take $50 for 
our machine, if another could not be purchased. 

Premium E, 

45 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 20 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Kendall's 
Aneroid Barometers, described on page 232 of the 
August Agriculturist. Thisis a good portable instrument, 
and valuable to every person as a weather guide, as weil as 
for scientific purposes. (New price $7.50.) 

Premium fF. 
50 Subscribers at80 cents each, (or 26 at $leach,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of the best 
88 Straw and Hay Cutters, [If preferred, the best 
$8 Subsoil Plow (two-horse) will be given.) 
Premium G. 


42 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 19 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to the new and en- 





ation will depend upon what other unknown persons are do- 





od by express, in bulk, in sealed tin eases, thus ensuring 


ing. Every one aiming for a premium, knows just what he 


larged $6% Pictorial Edition of Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary. This standard work comprises 1748 large 


¢2 No premium is sent till specifically asked Jur, as we . 


city, They will go out set up ready for use, with printed 
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S-column pages. It is not only an ornament to every 
house, butis of great practical use; and its full definitions 
place it next to the Cyclopadia as a svurce of general infor- 
mation, It weighs 8 ibs., and can go by express; or be 
sent by mail for 1cent perounce within 3000 miles, or 2 cents 
per ounce over 3000 miles. 

H,. - 

40 Subscribers at 80 cefits each, (or 23 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of the best 
86 Hand Corn Shellers—a convenient, effective, and 
useful implement. 


Premium 


Premium I, 


30 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 16 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one extra copy of 
Vol. XX, and also to the 4 previous unbound Volumes 
ef the American Agriculturist, )16, 17, 18, 19,) sent post paid, 


Premium J. 


26 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 13 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting ap the club to a Poeket Micro- 
scope with the celebrated “lhour-glass,” or Coddington 
lens, in a solid silver case, Sent post-paid. 

Premium K. 

25 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person 
getting up the club to an extra copy of Vol. XX, and also to 
any three of the unbound volumes 16, 17, 18, and 19 sent post- 
paid. ¢27:20 Subscribers at 80 cents each to an extra copy 
of Vol. XX, and tivo of those volumes, {#7 15 Subscribers 
at 80 cent each, to an extra copy of Vol. XX, and one of the 
previous volumes, 

Premium L. 

20 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to an assortment of Windsor & Newton's 
Water Color Paints—consisting of 12 colors, put up in 
a neat mahogany case, with brushes, etc. These Paints are 
imported from London, and are by all considered the best 
in the world, They are adapted to the finest work, or they 
will make a neat and appropiate present to any of our youn- 
yer readers. They will be sent post-paid any where within 
3000 miles. (If to go to the British Provinces or to, the Pa- 
cifie Coast, the recipient will need to send 84 cents for the 
cxtra postage required above the 6 cents per ounce which 
We pay. This and the next premium, if sent with our box 
of seeds, going to California in February, can go without 
the oxtra postage, 

Premium M. 

15 Subscribers at 80 cents cach, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to an Assortment of Osborne & Hodgkinson's 
Water Color Paints, consisting of 24 colors or shades, 
put upin a mahogany case with brushes, cups, etc. These 
are of American manufacture, and though not so fine as the 
above, they will answer for ordinary practice by children or 
beginners, and for common sketching. They will also be 
sent by mail, post-paid. (If to goto the British Provinces, 
or to the Pacific Coast, $1,05 will need to be sent by the re- 
cipient to pay the extra postage above 6 cents per ounce.) 

Premium N. 

10 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to any one of the four previous unbound 
volumes (16, 17, 18, 19,) sent post-paid. 

Premiam O. 


237 Subscribers at 80 cents each (or 125 at $i each) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A. 
Prince & Co.3 $75 Melodeons (5 octaves). These Melo- 
deons are of very superior tone and finish. We have our- 
selves used one (costing $150) for two years past, and it has 
given the highest satisfaction, anu is pronounced by all who 
have heard it, as one of the very best. The different priced 
instruments are of equally good tone—the price varying with 
the size and style of finish. The size, prices, etc., of these in- 
struments can be tearned particularly by sending a stamp to 
Geo. A. Prince & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for an illustrated de- 
scriptive catalogue. The instruments given as Premiums, will 
be sent new directly from the factory at Buffalo, ready box- 
ed, and without extra expense to the recipient, except for 
freight after leaving the factory. 

¢#” The above premium list may be made up by the 
members of a congregation, or Sabbath School, and an in- 
strament thus secured for a church or school-room. 

Premium P. 

182 Subscribers at 80 cents each (or 105 at $1 each) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A. 
Prince & Co’s $60 Melodeons (4% octaves.) See re- 
marks above. 

Premium Q. 

130 Subscribers at 80 cents each (or 90 at $1 each), will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A. 
— & Co.'s $45 Melodeons (4 octaves.) See remarks 
above, 

N. B.—Higher priced Melodcons will be given for larger 
lista, in the same proportion. 

Book Premiums. 

Valuable Book Premiums.—Instead of the above 
premiums, any person getting up a club of 20 or more names 
may choose any desired Books from the lst (advertised on 
page 350 of 1ast month) to the amount of 12% cents for each 
name forwarded at 80 cents, (or 82% cents for each name sent 
at $1,) and the books Will be sent post-paid. (If to go over 
8000 miles, the recipient will need to send 20 cents for extra 
postage on each dollar's worth of books.) §@“Persons mak- 
ing up aclub for any of the above premiums, and getting 
some names over the required amount, will be entitled ‘to 
books for the surplus names. 

re ret a ee 

Barometers Cheaper.—Jusi as we go to press, 
we are informed by Mr. Kendall, that improvements in 
machinery will enable him to mske and sell his $10 Ane- 
roid Barometer at $74. This will bring this useful in- 








strurment within the reach of a larger number of persons. 
We make a reduction in our premium list. (See Premium 
E.) We shall keep afew on hand at the reduced price, 
to supply to those who can not get them conveniently 
elsewhere, as they are not yet on sale generally. 





— Gee ee 


Yale Agricultural Lectures. 

The public will be gratified to learn that the novel ex- 
periment of the Yale Agricultural Lectures of last Winter 
was so successful as to induce its repetition this Winter 
on a more complete scale. The course will commence 
Feb. 5th, and continue through the month. These lec- 
tures which are of great value to the whole country, and 
worthy the attention of every cultivator, are given under 
the auspices of the Yale Scientific School, or Scientific 
Department of Yale College, as a supplement toits newly 
instituted course of practical collegiate education, and for 
the benefit of the public at large, A new and important 
feature of this course will be its complete illustration by 
specimens, drawings, models, and animals. Life-sized 
paintings of groups from celebrated herds, will be included 
in these illustrations. ‘The lectures on training and break- 
ing hoses are to be accompanied by practical illustrations, 
The lecturers of last year will take part in the course, and 
other eminent names, with a variety of new subjects, will 
be added to the list. 

The expenses of the course are provided for in part by 


subscription. The lectures are under the direction of 


Prof. John A. Portier, who may be addressed for further 
information, at Nev:-Haren, Conn. - 
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Into which are thrown all sorts of paragraphs—such as 
Nores and Repuies to CoRRESPONDENTS, with Useful or 
interesting Extracts from their Letters, §c., §c.—to be 
drawn from whenever we have room left here, 

Basket Overfiowing—Deferred Items,—A 
large mass of queries, notes, etc, are waiting room, the 
index to the volume having crowded out several pages. 
Our plan for next volume is to devote much more space 
to this department, where a great variety of information 
can be given in condensed form. 


Send Along Items, Queries, ete.—Let all our 
readers now sending in their renewals, slip into their busi- 
ness letters some item of information, or of interest to 
others, or a query—to be used in the general reading col- 
umus, or for basket reference All such items should be 
marked “for Editors” and be on a separate sheet from 
business matters. Each slip should also contain the date, 
and the name and address of the writer. 


Note from the Big Potato Man.—‘ I see Mr. 
Editor that you have been drawing a picture of neighbor 
Smith and myself, and promising that I would give my 
method of treating the land where you saw that big crop of 
potatoes. This was more than I looked for—but as I 
never break a promise, I wouldn’t like to be the cause of 
your breaking yours. I will write out my experience just 
as soon as I can get things fixed up for Winter. You will 
hear from me in time for January, or February at latest.” 


Guano Frauds.—A chapter on the adulteration of 
Peruvian Guano, now extensively practiced in this city, 
was crowded out of the preceding pages. We will only 
say now, that probably not over three or four of all the 
dealers here, sell a pure article, while the mixing is so 
skillfully done that few can distinguish the pure from the 
adulterated. Further remarks will be offered before our 
readers need to lay in a Spring supply. 


More Pumpkins.—E. Y. B., Wallingford, Conn., 
raised this season from one seed ten pumpkins, weighing 
853 lbs. The largest weighed 185 lbs., the next in size 143 lbs. 


That $500 Chess Premium,—There is no ques- 
tion about the good faith of our offer. We don’t believe it 
possible in the nature of things to produce chess from 
pure wheat under any circumstances—such a thing would 
be equivalent to a new creation and would falsify the doc- 
trine of the “ permanence of species.” It would be as rea- 
sonable to expect to raise beets from turnip seed. We 
would therefore very cheerfully pay the $500 offered by 
us—or even more—for the privilege of first publishing to 
the world so important a discovery, established by clear 
and incontrovertible evidence. Why, it would pay in a 
business point of view, as an advertisement. We do not 
call in question the good faith of those who think they have 
seen the thing done, We simply believe there has been 











some mistake. If the change has been produce), it 
can be done again wader the same circumstances. There. 
fore let the believers in this theory try whatever experi- 
ments they choose, and if they succeed in satisfying them 
selves, the experiment can be repeated under circum- 
stances that will leave no doubt of its feasibility. Who- 
ever succeeds will be entitled to the reward offercd 
which will be gladly paid, both as a contribution to sci- 
ence and for the incidental advantages named above. 
This offer holds good for five years at least. We only ask 
to be excused from answering the many letters which 
have been received on this subject, until some one iz 
ready to report a perfectly successful new experiment. 

Improved King Philip Corn,—Edwin Budd, 
Burlington Co., N. J. The improvement consists in an 
increased length of ear. It ripens early and gives 
a much larger yield than the old King Philip, which was 
specially valuable where other kinds could not be ripened 

French Asters.—J. F. Shores, Jr., Rockingham 
Co., N. H., describes a bed of these which he raised the 
past season. They beganto bloom in August, were 2 to 
3 feet high, and 33g inches to 33g inches in diameter. 

Concert by Cows—Bells Wanted.—The sug- 
gestions in our article, page 326, on improved bells for 
cows, has called forth several pleasing responses, and the 
general question is, ‘‘ where shall we get them.” Bell 
makers please N.B.—Mr. M. W. Phillips, of Edwards 
Depot, Miss., writes: ‘“....I amin forthe bells. If friend 
Judd will only get somebody to make the bells, good sub- 
stantial ones tuned to different notes, and fitted for a wide 
neck strap, I will take 10 or 12 for cows, also some for 
calves, sheep, and goats, and rather than not have them, 
I would use hog bells. Nothing is so pleasing to me as the 
bell at twilight, with its regular beats, the stately cow 
moving along as if she were queen indeed....Put me 
down for a chime of cow bells, do, calf, do. sheep, and 
lastly goats.” 


Cheating in Seeds.—R. F. Clute, Chickasaw Co., 
Miss. “ The practice of “killing” seeds has been pursued 
for many years by dishonest tradesmen. Where see:!s 
resemble each other, the cheaper kinds are used to adul- 
terate the more costly, as mustard, rape, ete., mixed with 
turnip seed. The cheat would be detected if all the scets 
should germinate ; to prevent this, the mustard or other 
cheap article is “ killed” by submitting it to some chemi- 
cal or other process: only the genuine seeds sprout, and 
the failure of the crop is attributed to unfavorable weath- 
er, insccts, etc. 


Best time to Root Prune,.—I. A. White, Erie 
Co., Pa. In support of what was said on page 243, August 
Agriculturist, we have Thomas, Barry, and Downing, as 
authority for root pruningin Fall and Winter. Mr. Riv- 
ers, of England, practices it in November. Some grow- 
ers prefer August, andif the season is not too dry, that 
month answers very well, but, all things considered, we 
prefer November. 

Kee Houses with Double Hollow Wallis.— 
A Rural New-Yorker correspondent thinks his success in 
keeping ice is due to one hollow wall for confined air, and 
another adjacent space filled with spent tan. Tan was 
also spread thickly between a double roof so connected 
with the sides as to keep them weil filled. An inch and a 
half auger hole was bored through the roof for ventilation. 
The room was 10 feet square and 8 feet high, extending 
2 feet under ground upon a gravel bed. 





Hot Corn for Fow!s.—C. F. Wright, Chauiauque 
Co., N. Y., states that boiled corn fed while hot, will make 
hens lay, as he has seen proved by two of his neighbors. 
It seems more likely that the cooking produced this re- 
sult, rather than the feeding while hot. 


Flowering Bulbs.—Messrs. J. M. Thorburn & Co. 
have our thanks for a fine assortment which we have 
planted around the “‘ Homestead.” 

Grapes.—Dr. R. T. Underhill, has laid us under’ obli- 
gations for a box of fine Isabella and Catawba grapes fro. 
his’ celebrated Croton Point Vineyards. 
they are good. 

Boston Lady Curvrant.—J. N. Baker, La Sails 
Co., Ill. We know of no currant by this name. Redand 
White Dutch are good, well tried sorts. 

Brandt on the Age of Horses.—-This work, 
referred to on page 346, on further examination, appears 
to be a capital thing. We have a letter from Dr. Dadd, 
Veterinary Surgeon, which speaks of it as the best thing 
of the kind ever published. The price is also reduced 
from $1 to 50cents. We can get and forward copies when 
wanted by our subscribers. 


Bone Dust.—S. G. Smith, West Brattleboro’, Wind- 
ham, Co., Vt. The price of this article ranges from $3 to 
$3 50 per bbl., according to the quantity ordered. It 
would pay to use it at this price if good compost of muck 
and stable manure could not be procured at a reasonable 
rate. Messrs. Lister & Brother, advertise a good article, 


Need we siy 
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Busmess Notices. 
Cw Lighty Cents a Line of space. 


~~ 


SANFORD’S CHALLENGE HEATERS, 

PORTABLE AND SET IN BRICK, ARE PRO- 
nounced by the most competent judges, to be the best in 
market, giving the largest amount of heat with the least 
fuel, owing to their being so constructed as to burn the 
gases and smoke, and with extensive radiating surface, 
arranged to warm the air rapidly to a soft Summer heat. 
Eight sizes, adapted to warming one or two rooms only, 
or awhole house, CHURCHES, ACADEMIES, Pusiic HALLs, 
etc., etc. Send for book of description and testimonials 
from som. of the most respected citizens of New-York 
and 9 sewhere. 


THE CHALLENGE AIR-TIGHT KITCHEN RANGE, 
suited equally to wood or coal, burns the gases and smoke, 
sifts its ashes, has eight openings for boiling, BRoILs 
WITHOUT BURNING OR SMELL OF SMOKE, and without inter- 
rupting boiling; ovens unusually large, yet BAKING 
QuIcKLy and well at the bottom; flues very deep, and 
easily cleaned ; water backs, if desired ; CASTINGS EXTRA 
sTRoNG, Three sizes). A PREMIUM over all others, 
was awarded at the late NEw-JERsEY STaTe Farr. 





COSMOPOLITE GAS-BURNING AIR-TIGHT PAR- 
LOR RADIATOR AND VENTILATOR. 


This beautiful stove is all its name denotes. By an in- 
genious, yet simple arrangement of flues, it is so contrived 
as effectually to burn the gases and smoke, /fi/ling the in- 
terior with a brilliant blue blaze, and radiating the heat 
so completely, that the bottom of the stove is as hot as any 
other part. 

Besides this, there is a very convenient contrivance in- 
vented expressly for this stove, whereby the perfect com- 
bustion of the coal is secured, with great economy, and at 
the same time the impure air is drawn out of the room. 
FIRE MAY BE KEPT ALL WINTER WITHOUT GOING OUT. 

SANFORD, TRUSLOW, & CO. 
239 and 241 Water street. 

Manufacturers also of a great variety of Cooking and 

Heating Stoves, adapted to every want. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


These Machines sew from the original spools, requiring 
ho rewinding of thread on to a small bobbin. They Hem, 
Fell, Gather and Stich, and do every kind of sewing—not 
with the old shuttle stich—but with the DOUBLE LOCK 
sTicu, which is the culy finished and elastic stich, that is 
unharmed, on any kind of seam, by washing and ironing. 
They run without a rumble and clicking, which makes 
the workroom or domestic circle a pandemonium of 
noise, at a higher speed than other machines, and without 
getting out of order, therefore, they are the only machines 
permanently valuable for Family and all kinds of sewing. 

“For our own family 18se we became fully satisfied 
that Grover § Baker is the best and we accordingly pur- 
chased it..—American Agriculturist. “To all of which 
the Tribune says Amen.—N. Y. Tribune. 

OFFICE 495 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
Send for a Circular, or calland examine. 


$40.Parker Sewing Machine. $40. 
FIRST-CLASS DOUBLE THREAD, 
Rapid and Noiseless, under patenis of Howe, Grover 
& Baker, Wheeler & Wilson, &c. Agents wanted. 
Office, VERNON & CO., No. 469 Broadway. 


THE HORTICULTURIST 


is the best magazine of its kind in America. Every ad- 
mirer of 
FLOWERS, FRUITS, 

BEAUTIFUL GARDENS, 

PLEASANT HOMES, &c., &c., 
should subscribe for it. Published monthly—48 pages— 
elegantly illustrated. Terms $2 a year. For the two 
years, 1860 and 1861, $3.—The edition with colored plates, 
$5 a year, Our catalogue is sent free to everybody. 

SAXTON & BARKER, 

Agricultural Book Publishers, 

No. 25 Park Row, New-York. 

















The Metropolitan Washing Machine 
AND THE NEW CLOTHES WRINGER. 
For sale wholesale and retail by 
R. L.ALLEN, 191 Water-street, New-York. 
Cuas, V, Mares, 128 Nassau street, do. 
W. Fa.kner & Son, San Francisco, Cal. 
and at the Manufactory of 


DAVID LYMAN, Middlefield, Ct. 





+ but closes heavily. 








WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


With Imporiant Improvements at Reduced 
Prices, 

Are not only intrinsically “‘ The best in use,” but are 
the only machines that meet all the wants of the public. 
They are the favorites for family use, are preferred for 
shirt making, vest making and tailoring purposes gener- 
ally, and much esteemed at the South, for plantation 
work, where the sewing ranges from the finest to the 
coarsest fabrics. 

“There is no better family machine than this made, 
as we have proved by nearly three years’ use in our own 
family. We want no better."—American Agriculturist, 
September, 1860, 


Office, 505 Broadway, New-York 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Bound Volumes—Binding—Covers. 


Spe 

We have complete sets of Vols. 16, 17, 18, and 19, bound erga 
ately in neat muslin covers, with gilt lettered backs—also Vol. 
18, and 19,in one cover, We have also bound and unbound 
copies of volumes 17, and 18 singly, and the two bound togeth- 
er; also of volumes 16 and 17 singly and bound together, 


PRICES AT THE OFFICE. 







Volumes 16, 17, 18, and 19, w2Bownd.......cceereeees $1,00 each, 
Volumes 16, 17,18, and 19, bownd..........60005 +. $1.50 each, 
Volumes 16, and 17, both bound in one cover. . $2.60 
Volumes 17, and 18, both bound in one cover «$2.60 
Volnmes 18, and 19, both bound in one cover.......$2.60 
PRICES WHEN SENT POST-PAID BY MAIL, 


(They can not go unpaid.) 


Volumes 16, 17, 18, or 19, uNDOUWNA,....... 2606 ceeeeee $1.12 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, oyA9, bound....... ges taeddbuedl $2.00 

Of Volume 15, we iave no copies, and no stereotype plates, 

Of Volumes 12, 13, and 14, we have some sets bound and gn- 
bound, at prices named above for Volumes 16, 17,18 and 19, 

BrnpDiInG.—Sets of numbers brought to the office will be 
bound up neatly (in our regular style of binding the Agricul 
turist) for 50 cents a yolume, Two volumes will be 
together for 60 cents. 

PREPARED CovEers.—Stamped Muslin Covers neatly made, 
with title, etc., gilt upon the back, and ready for the insertion 
of the sheets by any bookbinder, can be furnished for Vols, 
12, to 18 inclusive, at 25 cents per cover, Covers can not go 
by mail—they would be spoiled, 


pound 
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Market Review, Weather Notes, etc. 
a 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, 
New-York, Monday Morning, Nov. 19, 1860. { 


Receipts of Breadstuffs continue large, in anticipation 
of the closing of the canals. The demand has generally 
been good. Flour and Wheat have been in active re- 
quest, and the export trade brisk. Within a week or two, 
owing to the excitement and stringency in financial cir- 
cles, shippers of produce have experienced great difficul- 
ty in selling their Sterling Exchange Bills, and have cur- 
tailed their orders for produce. Rates on freight to the 
principal ports of Great Britain, fluctuating from day to 
day and closing with an upward tendency, have somewhat 
discouraged them. This diminution of the inquiry from 
shippers has occasioned much uneasiness among receiv- 
ers of produce, who, having made large advances of mon- 
ey on the supplies in their hands, have had to force their 
stocks on the market, to meet their notes. The result has 
been a reduction of prices of most kinds of Breadstuffs. 
To-day, we learn that two or three of our strongest Banks 
propose to buy first class Bills of Exchange, which would 
thus relieve shippers, and improve the market as the 
wants of buyers for exportare known to be large. The 
number of vessels in port is extremely small, and rates 
on freight rule high. ut the active demand for freight 
room will be sure to bring here an increased supply of 
shipping and rates must be reduced to meet the views of 
exporters ...The great scarcity in Great Britain can 
hardly fail to keep up good prices here, unless a financial 

ressure shall create great stagnation in all kinds of 
yusiness ...Cotton advanced in price early in the month, 
The sales have been fair. The 
course of receipts thus far, if taken as a criterion, points 
to a moderate yield, as compared with last year. The 
low stage of rivers hitherto, however, doubtless accounts 
for part of the falling off. An important feature in this 
crop is the cme pam mg scarcity of the better qualities 
and good stapled cotton. The receipts, up to the present 
time, have vomprised a larger proportion of the low grades 
than usual, which also tends to enhance the value of the 
better qualities, as the demand is chiefly for these....Hay 
and Hops have been in lively request at higher prices 
Provisions and Groceries have been inactive, as have 
likewise been Hemp and Wool....A fair inquiry exists 
for Cloyer Seed, and Domestic Tobacco. The former is 
a trifle dearer....The changes in other kinds of Produce 
have nvt been very important. 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 








Oct, 18, Noy, 17. 

Fiovur—Superfto ExtraState. $540 @575 $515 @ 5 60 
Superfine Western............ 540 @53S 565 @535 
Extra Western...... . . 56 @7%3 540 @713 
Fancy to Extra Genesee...... 580 @72% 50 @72% 
Super. to Extra Southern, 569 @Q7%H 550 @750 
Rye Frour—Fine and Super. 8550 @430 350 @41% 
CEE TED a iene ors sees ps 008 350 @39 3830 @37 
Wueat—Canada White,...... 14 @150 14 @14% 
Western White,............... 14 @160 1 374%@ 1 30 
Sonthern White.............. 1474@1®% 14K%@ 155 
All kinds of Red............ 12° @140 11% @13% 
Corn—Yellow- ...... 4 @ V7 2 @ 

NN ss sieulipat.ce tangs .-. None selling. 2 @ ® 
PERE ons pnxwseects ‘ 1%@ 6%@ 771 
OatTs—Western,...... 384%@ 89% 37 @ 31% 
PEMD Fibs ives, E50 Se er 894 40 3SiKe@ 88 



























- et 
Southern 37 @ 39 36 @ 8 
RYE. 80 @ 81 0 @ R 
B ; 114@ 8% 6 @ 

Il . 6% @100 80 @ 1 06% 
Corron—Middlings, per Ib... 1y@ Ws Uuvy@ 114 
Rice, per 100 Ybs....,:......... 400 4875 400 @47%5 
Hops, crop of 1860, per Ib,..... 8 g Six SS @ 2 
Pork—New Mess, per bbl..... 18 81 @18 87 18 2% @I1S8 50 
Prime,g@ew, per bbl........... @u 50 1250 
BEeEF—hepacked mess , ..... 85,.@9% 700 @10 0 
Countr ge ase 5 @60 50 @5%30 
Lap, in bbls, perIb ........ RK@ 183 Re R 
Burrer—Western, per lb..... 11 @ 15 li @ 
State, per Jb,............ eT 3 20 ib @ 22 
CHEESE....... a 9 ll 9@ ll 
EKees—Fresh, 2 @ 21 
Western, per doz......... %6@ 
PouLtRY—Fowls, per Ib, 8 10 10 14 
Chickens, per |- Spee 44 62 50 56 
Geese, per Ib,............. i 8 @ 10 
Docks, 3 Sas S @ % e @ LS 
urkeys, per Ib. ...........00.. 1 
Partridges, # pair.,........... 63 g BR b | i 
FreaTuers, Live Geese, p.lb.. 47%@ - 55 § @ 8 
SzEep—Clover, per lb,......... 9 @ 10 “¥@ 10% 
Timothy, per bushel......... 26 @2% 26 @ 
SvuGaR—Brown, per Ib..... |. 64@ 8% 5¥@ 8% 
roomy, igi et eee pel. 6465 @ nH @ 6 
,OFFEE, Rio, per Ib........... 183 @ 15% ll¥@ 14: 
Tosacco—Kentucky,&c,p.1b.. 3 $ 13 32 is” 
Seed Leaf, per Ib..,............ 6 @ 2% 6 @ & 
Woo.i—Domestic fleece, p.tb.. 8384 @ 58 & @ 8&8 
Domestic, pulled, per lb....... 23 @ 48 3 @ 4 
Hemp—Unér'd Am.,, per tun,.150 @160 = =150 @160 
Dressed American, per tun, .200 @RO 19 2 
TALLOW, POC ID... .00...ccccsce @ 10 1046 10% 
Orn Cakg, per tun............. 8200 @4000 3300 @30 00 
Apples, Prime, per bbl....... 150 @20 1% é 2-00 
Medium, # bbl..... en ek dada ae 100 @13 150 
Common, per bbl.............. 50 g 100 5 g 10 
Dried Apples, per Ib........... B4e@ SG 8K%@ 
Dried Peaches, per Ib.......... 10 15 0 @ 8 
PotTatTors—Mercers, per bbl.. 1 3 g 1% 1% @20 
Peach Blows, # bbl. .- 1R @18 123 @150 
Sweet, Virginti 4 20 @2% 80 @3% 
Delaware and S.Jersey,@bbl. 175 @250 300 @ 350 
ONIONS, Sed, per bbl . 200 @250 1% @1% 
White, per bbi. . 1% 20 20 250 
TURNIPS, per bbl , yh] ‘f 17” 63 $ 1 00 
CABBAGES, per 1 250 @38 r'4 850 @50 
SQuASHES,.per Dbl............ 3 @ % @ & 
CRANBERRIES, Eastern,# bbl.. 900 @12 00 10% @i2 0 
OU ssc a csccecccess 6 00 800 700 Paty 00 
CELERY, # dozen.......... ... 0 @ 
PUMPKINS, @ 100.,,.,....,.....5 400 @500 400 @500 


TRANSACTIONS 4T THE NEW-* ORK MARKETS, 
Fen « Php Lay on ie. Davtey. Oats. 
5 days month 555,508 5 125 429,019 580,225 
26 days last month 578,791 3,741,262 200086 suis tia 44°50 
SALEs. Flour, Wheat. Corn, Bye, Harley, 
25 business days this mon,, 508,310 4,267,500 2,147,000 115,400 634,71 
26 business days /ast mon., 588,670 3,877,200, 1,367,500 60,250 297,350 
The receipts at tide-water of the principal kinds of 
Breadstuffs from the opening of the Canals to and includ- 
ing the 14th of November, have been as follows: 





1858. 1859. 1860. 

Canal open...... vaccie April 28. April 15. April %, 
. <  Sepees 5,150 1,032,857 
Wheat, bush.. 846. 8,531,507 14,519,076 
Corn, DUS: osscecess 2,402,683 13,581,306 
Barley, bush..... ...2,696,407 1,905,789 2,487,686 
Rye, bush....... +++ 004,216,533 4,748, 5,900,612 
Oats, bush........... 476,859 311,086 305,574 


Breadstuffs Trade of Chicago, Jan. 1 to Nov. 14. 





RECEIPTS. SHIPMENTS. 

1860. 1859. 1860. 1859. 
Flour, bbls.... 542,812 618,251 570,000 546,685 
Wheat, bush. ..13,070,425 7,500,018 11,800,953 6,648,731 
Corn, bush ...15,189,261 4,805,638 13,368, 3,540,473 
Oats, bush.... 1,505,720 1,273,020 049,405 979,502 
Rye, bush..... 281,125 220,442 101,429 118,849 
Barley, bush.. 505,818 $58,833 217,878 71,790 


Reducing the flour to bushels, the total receipts of 
grain since the Ist of January amount to 33,266,409 bush- 
els, against 17,449,203 bushels to same date in 1859, 


N. Y. Live Stock Markets.—Tue CarrLe MARKETS, 
Receipts for four weeks just ended, 20,126, or 5,031 per week, 
The markets were overstocked, end prices ruled low, until 
the short pn | of November 6th, (Election week, ) advanced 
the rates nearleent#bB, They fell again Nov. 13th, when 
prices vee: Pecan, 10¢e, Ae timated dressed we! ght ; 
prime grades, 9¢e. c,; medium, 8¢.@8c; poor, 6¢.@7 Ke. 
Average &c., or a net advance of \c, ity (at, last ree 

VEAL CALvVES.—Receipts have b moderate, only 2,819 
for the month, or 705 per week. PriceS have advanced a tri- 
fle, a few of the best (4c. @ w, live weight—mostly 6e.@%c, 

SHEEP AND LAmBs have been plenty except during elec- 
tion week. The receipts for the past month were e510 or 
13,127 per week. At the last market, Noy. 14, with 17,287 0n 
sale for the week, the market was Sy eae -y prime sheep 
selling for prices equivalent to 4} ¢. @ 4% c. # ® live weight 
and fair sheep, 4c. @ 4c, There is a good inquiry for store 
ewes by the neighboring farmers at $35 $38 head, 

Live HoGs,-Keceipts since last reports have been 34,758, or 
8,689 per week, The market continues fair, being now 6\c.@ 
6c, U , live weight for corn fed, and 5%&c.@6c, for still hogs, 

The Weather, since our last report has been some- 
what variable, but fittle frost, with many clear, fine days, 
which the farmers have improved in securin late crops— 
Our DaILy WEATHER Notes, condensed, read thus: october 
20, ralny—21, 22, cloudy with mist—23, cloudy, mild-24 to 27, 
clear and fine—2s, 29, cloudy—30, fog and light rain—3l, rain 
A. M., clear P. M, ovember 1, 2, clear, fine, warm—3, ve! 
meaty Tae barometer fell to the lowest point for a year ask, 
viz., 29.2—4, 5, clear and cool—6, cool, light showers—7, 8, 
clear, fine—9, cloudy, heavy rain at night and next day—t}, 
cloudy, light rain—12 to *% clear, fine mild weather—17, clear, 
rain at night—18, rain A. M., cloudy P, M.—19, cloudy, warm, 





R 


Thermometer at 6 A. M., New-York. 


{Observations carefully made upon a standard Ther- 
mometer (Fahrenheit.)—r indicates rain.) 
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About Our Free Seed Distribution. 
SEEDS SCARCE AND HIGH THIS YEAR. 


On page 373 we presenta partial list of seedy to be 


distributed free during te winter. It is impossible at this 
date to make the list as large as we intend it shall be, 
because we can not yet ascertain whether enough of] 
several desirable kinds, can be obtained to warrant us in 
offering them generally. The past season has been a very 
bad one for growing good seeds. In this country, especial- 
ly hereabouts, the drouth has greatly diminished the yield. 
Several kinds of valuable new Squashes and Melons, 
which we attempted to raise for seed, were kept back by 
the drouth so much, that they did not mature their seeds 
The same may be said of some other 


before frost. 
plants. In England, where we get many of our most 
valuable seeds, the excessive rains were of more serious 
injury than the drouth here, and our agents have not yet 
been able to fill our orders, so that we do not include in 
our list several choice garden and flower seeds, a part (of 
which, and we hope all, will be added next month, As 
it is, the seeds we now offer will be found of special 
value. Nothing but pure, fresh, reliable seeds, of good 
varieties, will be distributed. 

All good garden and flower seeds will be scarce and high 
this year, in all parts of the country, for the reasons above 
stated, and on this account our seeds sent out, will be more 
valuable than usual. They will also cost us much more 
than in other years. ‘But they will be cheerfully distrib- 
uted. The fact that half a million plots of vegetables and 
flowers, springing up from seeds sent out by us, wili be 
growing all over the country, from Newfoundland to Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon and Washington Territory, will of itself 
be a pleasure that will in no small degree compensate the 
expense and trouble involved. And as these seeds will 
be multiplied indefinitly, who can estimate the ultimate 
results of the Agriculturist Seed Distribution for 1861. 
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TO EVERYBODY. 


One or More Valuable Premiums for 
Every Neighborhood ! 
HOW AND TO WHOM THEY ARE GOING. 


Let it be remembered that our Premiums, (see page 373) 


ure not limited in number. They are not confined to a 


few articles offered for the highest lists, but each one is for 
a definite number of names. The more of them given, 
the better can we give others, for the larger our subscrip- 
tion list, the less the cost for each paper. So, then, we 
can give one or more premiums for clubs to every town 
and neighborhood in the land, and shall be happy to do so. 

All the articles offere@are good ones, useful everywhere, 
and there is not a neighborhood of twenty families in the 
country where one of them ought not to be secured, and 
might be if some person would take hold of the matter. 
Does not this single December number, with its varied 
contents, and the long index catalogue of topics treated in 
this one volume, show that such a volume, (especially the 
next one, which is to be better than any previous one,) 
will be worth its small subscription price to every family ? 

Will not the reader, then, have the kindness to see to it 
that some one, (if not himself or herself,) makes the effort 
to get up a club, if it is not already being done ? 

We have heard from over 4,000 persons who are now 
making up clubs, and we know not how many more are 
doing it. There is yet time to begin the work. 

Many persons are making up clubs on their own account. 

Others are making up clubs to secure a SewingMachine 
for a clergyman, and others for a poor widow, and the 
machine will be on hand at Christmas. 

A good many men, including a large number of Post- 
Masters, are preparing to surprise their “better halves” 
with a Sewing Machine, about the Holidays. Not afew 
did this last year. 

Several Congregations are obtaiming Pren:ium Melode- 








ons for the Churches and others for Sabbath School-rooms. 

A large number of Schools are making up clubs—some 
to get Melodeons ; some to obtain the Cyclopedia ; and 
some for the Dictionary and other books. 

The Ozaukee Agricultural Society, in Wisconsin, sub- 
scribed $95 for 95 copies to be given among their premi- 
ums, and received the Sewlng Machine, which was ex- 
hibited at their Fair, and then sold at auction for the ben- 
efit of the finances, (A good hint to other Societies.) 

A Shoe Dealer in Ashtabula, Ohio, offered a copy of the 
Agriculturtst for 1861, for each $15 worth of shoes sold to 
his customers. He has already sent $167 for 167 names, 
and has himself received a $100 Melodeon. 

Several Railroad Conductors are collecting lists of sub- 
scribers, as they have opportunity in the cars, and thus se- 
curing various premiums for themselves,Sewing Machines, 
Cyclopedias, ete., etc. 

And so the work is going on all over the country. The 
enierprise pays all round. The people are persuaded to 
read and think ; the canvassers are getting good articles 
(without money,) in pay for their time ; our subscription 
list is going up, and of course we are pleased. 





_————< 


“The Baker’s Dozen.” 


All new subscribers for 1861, received before Dec. 22, 
will be presented with this December number. When 
specially asked for, we will also send a copy of the No- 
vember number. After Dec. 22, the January number will 
be sent at once to all names coming in. 
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Please Remember the German Edition. 


We are publishing, at a good deal of expense, a com- 
plete edition of the Agriculturist in the German Lan- 
guage, every way equal to the English Edition. Wi!l our 
friends please remind their German neighbors of the fact. 
—_ << t 6 > 


What Money to send for Subscrivtions. 

Bills on Banks in New England, N. Y., N. J., Del., and East- 
ern Penn, are most valuable to us; those on any specie paying 
bank in the U. S., orCanada, will be received however. 

Three-Cent Postage Stamps are very good. For sums of 
over five dollars, it is usually better to send a draft on a New 
York bank, payable to the order of the publisher, These are 
absolutely safe, though few money letters are lost when prop- 
erly sealed, and mailed by an honest Postmaster. Nine out 
of ten losses reported, result from the omission, by accident, 
or otherwise to put the moneyin. Seal money letters close- 
ly, clear to the corners, Gold coins should be fastened intoa 
card by splitting and pasting or sewing it, or be fastened be- 
tween two thick pieces of paper. Postage stamps should 
have a piece of paper between the gummed _ surfaces, to pre- 
vent sticking together, or upon the letter, Three-cent —~ 
are just as good as money. Ten-cent stamps are not easily 
disposed of here, in large quantities, Canada P. O. stamps 
are valueless here, either for postage or to sell. Many let- 
ters come in which the name, or P. O., or State, is omitred. In 
such cases we have to wait for a scolding letter before learn- 
ing where to send the paper. 


American Agriculturist, 


(DISTINCT ENGLISH AND GERMAN EDITIONS.) 

A THOROUGH GoInc, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE—such as growing FIELD CROPS ; orcHarD 
and GARDEN FRUITS; @arpen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREEs, PLANTS, and FLOWERS for the 
LAWN or YARD; 1y-poor and ovuT-poor work aroun! 
the DWELLING; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
&c., &e. 

A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS every month. 

THREE to FOUR HUNDRED, or more, illustrative 
ENGRAVINGS appear in each volume. 

Over SIX HUNDRED p tain, PRaAcTICAL, instructive 
articles are given every year. 

The Editors and Contributors are all PRacTiIcaL 
WORKING MEN. 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to the wants of all sec- 
tions of the country—it is, as its name indicates, for the 
whole AMERICAN CONTINENT. 

The German edition is of the same size and price as the 
English, and contains all of its reading matter, and its 
numerous illustrative engravings. 

TERMS—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 














One copy, One year........ sees. $1 00 
Six copies, one year........... --+- § 00 
Ten or more copies one year..... 80 cents each. 


[> Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada 6 cents; 
to England, France, or Germany 24 cents, per annum. 

Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only six cents a 
year, if paid in advance at the office where received. 

The paper is considered paid for whenever it is sent, 
and will be promptly discontinued when the time for 
which it is ordered expires... 

All business and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor. 

ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork City. 





“Time Up.” 

This number ends the subscription of a large portion of 
our subscribers. We trust every one will renew, and do 
so promptly, that we may get the names regularly upon 
the mail books and send off the January number before 
the beginning of the year. It will be as easy to do it now as 
a week or two later, and it will assist us greatly in making 
up our books for the coming year. Please get a neighbor, 
or two, or three, or more, to join you. 

+ ——at @ ae —_ > 


Now for Next Year! 


This item closes our Editorial Labors upon volume 
nineteen. We look with pleasure to the intercourse we 
shall hold with our readers through volume twenty. Many 
thousands of new readers have already enrolled them- 
selves with us, and we have the most encouraging indica- 
tions that the number will be very greatly increased. Our 
former readers, will, we believe, very generally continue 
with us. We have added largely to our working force, 
and we shall, as editors, have much greater opportunity of 
mingling with our readers upon their farms, and in their 
gardens, and hence be able to gather more practical in- 
formation. We do not like to promise too much—we 
have always tried to do the best we could—but our own 
hopes are strong that volume 20 will be eminently worthy 
its advanced place in the series. Farewell to our “ teens.” 
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Advertisements, 
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Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
TERMS-—(invariably cash before insertion) : 
FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
Fifty cents per line of space for each insertion. 
One whole column (ids. ines), or more, $60 per column, 
¢2@ Business Notices, Highty cents per line of space. 
FOR THE GERMAN EDITION OuLY. 
Ten cents per line of space for each insertior 
One whole column 130 lines), or more, $10 per column, 
G2 Business Notices, teoenty cents a line, 
FOR BOTH EDITIONS, ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 
Fifty five cents per line; $65 per column. 
(2 Business Notices Eighty-five cents per line, 











ALUABLE FARM FOR SALE.—Known as 
the “Colden Mansion Farm,” situated in Coldenham, 
Orange County, N. Y., 7 miles west from Newburgh, The 
house is fifty feet square, two stories high, basement “kitchen 
and built of stone. There is a farm house and tenant house 
also on the place, together with carriage houses, barn, hay, 
houses, &¢., &c. ‘A great variety of the choicest kinds of 
fruit and ornamental trees, A very desirable place for a 
entleman farmer ; as Meg fl alocation as can be found. 
t contains 217 acres. For further information apply to LIND- 
LEY M, FERRIS, on the premises; and to L. ) ae Ferris, 
Jr., at D, Colden Murray's, 62 South- st.; or Clarkson ‘aber, at 
the office of American 4 griculturist, ‘Times Building. 


SOLD ON COMMISSION, 
Such as Flour, Butter, Cheese, — Provisions of alt kinds, 
Grain, Eggs, Poultry, Game, &c. 
C EME NS, 226 "FRON T-ST., NEW-YORK. 
SUCCESSOR iy THE FIRM OF HAIGHT & EMENS. 
Refers to the Editor American Agriculturist. 
E. R. Cooper, Cashier, Market Bank, New-York, 


$110.Fort Edward Institute.g110. 


A first class Boarding Seminary—Expenses $110 per year— 
18 Teachers — Superior facilities to prepare for College, 
Teaching, or Business, Graduates Course for Ladies, —Send 
for new circular and Fy mg claims. Winter term com- 
mences Dec, 6th. Add 
REV. JOSE PH E. KING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Andre Leroy’s Nurseries, 
At Angers, France. 

The proprietor of these Nurseries, the most extensive in 
the world, has the honor to inform his numerous friends and 
the public, that his CATALOGUE OF FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, Roses, SEEDLINGS, FRuIT Stocks, &c., for 
the present season is now ready and at their disposal, 

Apply to BRUGUIERE & THEI 
51 Cedar-st., New- York. 

OR SALE. — LARGE STANDARD PEAR 
Trees of the choicest varieties; also, Plum, Cherry, and 
Apple Trees, and many kinds of Shrubbery, &c,, &c.; at our 


Nurseries in Tioga, Tioga Co., Pennsylvania. 
Tioga, Sept. 26, 1860. WICKHAM & BLOODGOOD. 


Strawberries! Strawberries ! 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

What Strawberry shall I plant? Why! the Wilson’s Al- 
bany.—Why ? Because it is the most productive the largest, 
and finest berry out. In factit is the “ fashion: able” berry. 

Originated at the Albany Farerry, where plants can’ be 
procured by addressing OHN WILSON, Albany, N. Y. 

Price per 100 pl: DN tack Uc recncecw cent se $1 
R83 


lo. 000 do. 
Liberal discount to the trade. 


Cuyahoga Grape, 


Having received numerous letters from all parts of the 
country in regard to thisnew and valuable Grape, I take this 
method of answering all. The vines are now ready for de- 
livery ; one year old plants $3, All orders sent to Dr, Edward 
Taylor, Covedale Nurseries, or myself, cipr eland, Ohio, en- 
closing cash, will be promptly attended t 

. H. ROBISON, 


>) BUSH. GOOD CLEAN ee SEED 
for sale, collected from healthy trees. Address 
JOHN DON ALDSON, Nurseryman, Kittaning, Pa. 


ROFITABLE Employment may be had by * 
dressing ~~ paid.) Kt, SEARS, 181 William-st., N. 


N INFALLIBLE GUIDE TO 
DISCOVER THE AGE OF HORSES 
™ UP ©O 30 YEARS WITH UNERRING 
& ACCURACY, can be had by enclosing 50c. 
if to tne Subscriber, and the Book, highly 
recommended and pronounced to be the 
Dest ever published in this or any other 
country, by the first Veterinary Surgeon 
of the Union, will be promply forwarded to any part of the 
United States, and the Canadas, The Book contains 46 ex- 
cellent engravings on the subject. 
WM. F. HEINS, 21 Nassau- st, Room No. 4, New-York. 








































The Gardeners’ Monthly, 


and Horticultural Advertiser, 
EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 
Terms One Dollar a year, 
Beautifully illustrated with original cuts and colored draw- 
ngs. 


¥ Serntine to’ the professional pertener, the nurseryman, 
and r, an amount of information inre- 
ay = Hardy and Exotic Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables, 
ot and Green Houses; Orchard Houses and Vineries ; Land- 
sca Pg Gardening ; Rural architecture and Rustic Decoration, 
and Nursery Mana, ement, 
Published at No. 23 North Sixth-street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GB Club rates Ten copies for Seven dollars and fifty cents, 


(Specimen copies furnished gratis on application.) 











Now Reapy—Single copies sent by mail posspeld for Twenty- 
Five Cents—One dozen copies, postpaid for Two Dollars. 
Agents wanted, 


1861 THE ILLUSTRATED 1861 


REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS. 
NUMBER SEVEN 


Of this valuable and instructive work, for 1861, is now 
ready. Illustrated as usual with about ONE HUNDRED AND 
Firty ENGRAVINGS its contents are rendered as attractive 
in Aceooeene e as they are useful in the kind and amount of 
the information they impart. ae following are the subjects 
of some “ pe eines a1 chapt 

I. WO NG M _ COTTAGES—Sev enteen Engrayv- 
ings 3 aa Six I sEeeua, 
. LAYING OUT GROUNDS—Five Engraving: 
HE aie nt oe AND TR AINING ROSES — Fiey en En- 


EN. NEW vPRUITS AND POMOLOGICAL NOTICES — 
Tw enty-one Engravin: nes. 

N; ore” hh pa RES FOR GREEN HOUSE PLANTS—Ten 
ingra 

VI. DOMESTIC POULTRY. —Thirty-three eperings~tn- 

cluding F y E Destens for P oultry Hous 
VII. WEEDS AND THEIR DESTRUC CTON—Twenty -one 
Engravings, with, Ge General Rules for their Preven- 
tion an 
VIII, FILTERS — ILTERING CISTERNS—Four En- 
rravin 
IX. AGRICU TURAL NO ieg vonntoen Engravings. 
X. HORTICULTURAL NOTE 
XI, RURAL MISCELLANY, ‘ 
sar DOMESTIC ECONOMY, &c., &c. 
I. ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Phe Six Previous numbers of the ANNUAL REGISTER may 
also be had in paper covers, as originally issued, at Twenty- 
five cents each, or $1.50 for the whole set of Seven, including 
1861. They are also for sale in Two VoLumEs, bound, printed 
on ae and finer paper and illustrated with about. NINE 
HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, sent by mail, postpaid, for #1 

each, Address ail < ead or inquiries to 
LUTHE s TUCKER & SON, Albany. N. Y. 
ALSO PUBLISH 
THE COUNTRY YEN’ TLEMAN—A Weekly Journal for the 

Farm. pe cee. and the Fireside—Two Dollars a year; 
And d THE VATOR—Monthly—Fifty Cents a year. 

t2"Sample ;oapiaed these Journals sent free to all applicants. 


ae HORTICULTURIST is the best magazine 
ts kind ri America, Every admirer of 
FLOWERS. ITS, 
BEAUTIFU L GARDENS, 

PLEASANT HOMES, &c., &c., 
should subscribe for it. Published monthly—48 pages—ele- 
gantly illustrated. Terms $2 a year. For the two years, 1860 
and 1861, $3. The edition with colored plates, $5 a year. 

Our Catalogue is ons free to everybody. 
AXTON & BARKER, 
Agricultural Book Publishers No, 25 Park Row, New-York. 


CANVASSERS WANTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 


Profitable Employment. 


PLEASE TO READ THIS!—Agents wanted !—Extra in- 
ducements for 1861! All persons IN WANT OF EMPLOY- 
MENT will at once receive our Catalogue of Books, pre-paid, 
by rath arding us their address, Particular attention is re: 
quested to the liberal offers we make to all persons engaging 
in the sale of our Large Type Quarto PICTORIAL FAMILY 
BIBLE, with about One Thousand Engravings, On Family 
of the ‘established price, Six Dollars, ‘the Pictorial Fami 
Bible, with a well-bound Subscription Book, will be care- 
fully boxed, and forwarded by express, at our_risk and ex- 
pense, to any central town or villagein the United States, 
excepting those of California, Oregon, and ‘Texas. Our 
books are sold by canvassers, and are well known to be the 


most saleable, 
Address, post-paid ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
No. 181 William-st., New-York. 


ARAB E EERE RE DE 
SEND FOR IT! SEND FORIT!! SEND FOR IT!! 


g@rSend fora copy of the elegantly illustrated Cosmo-a% 

politan Art Journal, pronounced the handsomest 
te" magazinein America, It contains Catalogue of Pre-zg 

miums, and numerous superb nara. Regular 
G2 price, 50 cents per number. Specimen copies, how-_ag 
ear-cccal _— a \- poten wishing to subscribe, on bs 
receipt of 18 cents, in Stamps or coin >. 

Address C. L. DER SY. Actuary G. A. A 

Broadway, New -York >, 
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TREE SEEDS! TREE SEEDS !! 










Mahaleb Cherry Pits, 75 cents per quart,...... $10.00 per bush. 
Plum Pits, 2 cents per quart,.........---eseeee 4, = do. 
BDTAOGE DIRE oc oon c0dnbnnsob.00500 sesecesincseseces ) per r Ib. 
Black Mazzard Cherry Pits, 40 cts, per quart,, 2 oo per bush, 
Apple Seed, 25 cents per quart,...........see0e do, 
Pear Seeds,.....cccccccccccces weeee 4 ar fs Ib. 
NOQEWAY SPPUce,...scccsdcccccsscvcvesceccscseces 

Honey ‘Locust, Juphesceesevadeveccsececence % ao. 
VeMOWAUOCUSE,,...0.scccssscnciaces oseee 

Cupressus disticha, or Bald Cypress,. 30 9 pet quart 
Scotch Fir, 1.50 per Ib 
Black Ash, 1.50 do. 
Buckthorn, 1:00 do. 
DOT OE BRE NG ye 0 ive cactnacasisgaressvccuness 75 do. 


Virgilia Lutea. or Yellow Wood, a very rare ornamental 
tree, growing * a in height, seed "seldom to be had, $1 per 
ounce—$12 2 ae) 

THORBURN & CO., 15 John st., New-York. 





a FASHIONS FOR 1860--61. 
No. 2. of Mme. DEMOREST’S Illustrated Quarterly 
Report for the Winter Fashions improved, contains over ! 
engravings, closely printed full and accurate descriptions of 
the prevailing styles, with an illustrated cover, and only 5 cts, 
er copy: sent by post on receipt of 6 cents; yearly subscrip- 
ions only 15 cents; sold everywhere. 








TWO WORKS 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 


=, by mail, no pay expected until received, read and ap- 
prove 

Address Dr. §. 8. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New-York. 

1st. Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention, and Cure of 
Lung, Bronchial, and Skin Diseases; and Male and_ Female 
complaints, On the mode of Preserv ing Health to a Hundred 
Years. 360 pages, 21 engravings, Price, 50 cents, in silver or 
P. O. Stamps. 

2nd, A work on Heart Disease, Palsy, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pep psia, Dysentery, Cholera Infantum, Summer Diarrhea of 

‘hildren, Cholera and Cholera Morbus, Billous Cholic, Cos- 
tiveness, ——— Sore Throats, Scarlet gd Yellow 
Fever, and the diseases of elderly and old Prowl, with Me- 
dical Prescriptions for 9 of these diseases. The Prescriptions 
alone worth $500, 

WHY WE GROW OLD AND WHAT CURES DISEASE ? 
168 pages, 6 engravings. Price, 50 cents, Say which Book 
you will have, giving Name, State, County, and Post Office, 


ANSEMOND SWEET POTATOES FOR 

Seed—and PLANTS for Spring of 1861—a superior qual- 

ity, at lowest rates. Send fora Circular, 
C, B, MURRAY, (Successor to 0. S. Murray & Son), 

Foster’ 's Crossings, Ohio. 








NEW SERIES. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER 


- Eor isci. 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE FIFTY-SEVENTH VOLUME. 


From the first of January next the Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine will be published by the undersigned, 

Very many of the eminent writers who in by-gone years 
contributed to give the Knickerbocker its high reputation, 
will, with the present, volume resume their connection with 
it, and the reader may confidently look in its future pages 
for the choicest productions of those poets, philosophers, 
historians, wits, criticts, artists, travellers, and men of eru- 
dition, who have shed lustre on the literature of this country, 
and whose names have gone into all lands, 

With the charge of Publishers the Magazine will be ma- 
terially enlarged, and such improvements in its page, paper, 
type, and general appearance will be effected, as the progress 
of the age demands, 

In the January issue will commence the publication of a 
NEW NOVEL BY RICHARD B. KIMBALL, Esq., 
Author of “St. Ledger,” “Romance of Student Life,” etc., 

entitled 


REVELATIONS OF WALL-STREET. 


In this work, purely American in its character, the dis- 
tinguished author enters on anew field for romance, The 
busy, bustling events of the overheated life of Wall-street 
are made to form aromantic drama, where tne action is 
stirring, and where pathos and humcr mingle and alternate. 
“Uptown” life is also portrayed in living colors, and the 
work is by far the ablest that has yet appeared from the pen 
of this eminent wriier. 

The same issue will also contain the first chapter of a 
NEW ROMANCE BY HARRIET E, PRESCOTT, 
Author of “Sir Rohan’s Ghost,” “ Amber Gods,” &c., 

entitled, 
FOUNTLEROY VERRIAN’S FATE, 
The volume will also contain a series of 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MEN AND THINGS, 
by John W, Francis, M. D., L. L. D., Author of “Old New- 
York,” etc. 
HUMOROUS PAPERS, 
by Charles G, Leland, Esq., (Mace Sloper), Author of “ Mel- 
ster Karl’s Sketch Book,” etc, 
A series of articles on 
WHAT A BLIND MAN SAW IN EUROPE, 
by Rey. Henry W. Milburn, (The BLIND PREACHER), 
Author of “The Rifle, Axe, and Saddle Bags,” etc. 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL SKETCHES, 
by James Parton, Esq., Author of “Life of Burr,” etc., and 
Hon, Joel T. Headley, Author of “Napoleon and his Mar- 
shals,” etc. 
A series of papers on 
STATES PRISON LIFE AND EXPERIENCE, 
by Hon, John W. Edmorsds, 
TALES AND SKETCHES, by 
Miss Catherine M. Sedgwick, 
Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, and 
John T. Irving, Esq., 
Author of “ Quod Correspondence,” ete. 


A series of 


With 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE DURING TWENTY 
YEARS, Editor's Table, and Monthly Gossip with 
Readers and Correspondents, by 
LOUIS GAYLORD CLARK, 

Together with articles in prose and verse by the following 
distinguished authors: 
Hon, George Bancroft, 
Hon, Gulian C, Verplanck, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Marvell,) 
Fitz-Green Halleck, R. Grant White, 
George D, Prentice, T. B, Aldrich, 
Edwin P. Whipple, EF, C, Stedman, 
Henry T. Tuckerman, Rey, F, W. Shelton, 
Richard Henry Stoddard, Hon James W, Wall, 
Miss Dorothea L. Dix, Fitz James O'Brien, 
Miss Augusta J, Evans, Fitz Hugh Ludlow, 


Epes Sargent, 
Donald G, Mitchell, (1'k 


Samuel Osgood, D.D., R. Shelton Mackenzie, 
Prof. C, B, Haddock, Alfred B, Street, 
2. S. Chilton, Thomas W, Parsons, 


Wm. H, Holcombe, M. D, 
C. Astor Bristed, 

Henry W. Rockwell, 
Henry P. Leland, 

John P, Browne, W. H, C, Hosmer, 

James T. Brady, And many others, 

TERMS. Three doliars per year in advance, which en- 
titles the subscriber to either of the fine steel engravings, 
“Tux MERRY MAKING IN THE OLDEN Time,” or “ROBERT 
Burns, Composrne THE Corran’s SATURDAY Nient.” Two 
copies Five Dollars—Three copies, Six Dollars, 

CLUBS—Very liberal terms allowed to Clubs, as will be 
seen from the Prospectus, published in onr Docember No. 

{B"SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE, 

(BONE Copy OF THE KNICKERBOCKER FOR 1861, AND ONE 
COPY OF THE AGRICULTURIST FOR 1861, SENT FOR $3, 

Address J. R. GILMORE, 
5 BEEKMAN-ST., NEW-YORK, 
Publisher for the Proprietors, 
Agents wanted in every town in the United States, 


George H. Clark, 
Guy H. MeMaster, 
Wm, Pitt Palmer, 
A, Oakey Hall, 
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THE BEST IS ALWAYS ; THE CHEAPEST. 


GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK. 


THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY-ONE YEARS, 
Pronounced by the Press of he Uuited State, 
The Best Lady’s Magazine 
IN THE -WORLD, AND THE CHEAPEST. 
THE Li: TER. {TURE 
is of that kind that can be read alond in the family circle, 
gna the clergy in immense numbers are subscribers for the 


THE BEST LADY WRITERS 
i» America contribute to its pages, and we have some that 
write for no other magazine. 
THE MUSIC 
is all original, and would cost 25 cents (the price of the 
book) in the music stores; but most of jt is copyrighted, and 
can not be obtained, except in “Godey.” 
OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
All efforts to rival us in this have ceased, and we now 
stand alone in this department, giving, as we do, many more 
and infinitely better engravings than are published in any 


other work, 
OUR FASHION PLATES. 
Our long experience gives us greater advantages than are 
ossessed by others, We give il in the course of one year at 
east 





SIXTY FULL FIGURE FASHIONS, 

which is thirty-six more than any other magazine gives; and 

ey are really che fashions, which others are not. We chal 

lenge contradiction when we state that the fashions of other 

magazines have never been seen in the streets of Philadel- 

hia or New-York, or in the drawing-rooms of either place. 

ey’s are the © only reliable fashions, 

OUR WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 

te we give twice or threc times as mi any as any other 

agazine, are often mistaken for steel. They are so far su- 


per or to any others, ; i 
IMITATIONS. 

Beware of them. Remember that the Lady's Book is the 

original publication and the cheapest. If you take Godey, 


you want no other magazine. 
Everything that is useful or ornamental in a house can be 


found in Godey. 
DRAWING LESSONS. 


No other magazine gives them, and we have given enough 

to fill several large volumes. 
OUR RECEIPTS 

are such as can be found nowhere else. Cooking in all its 
variety—Confectionery—the Nursery—the Toilet+the Laun- 
dry—the Kitchen. Receipts upon all subjects are to be found 
in the the pages of the Lady's Book. We originally started 
this department and have peculiar facilities for making it 
ment | perfect. This department alone !s worth the price of the 

) 


COLORED ENGRAVINGS 
ef Knitting, Netting, or some other useful branch of ladies’ 
work are given in every number. 
LADIES’ WORK TABLE. 
This department comprises engravings and descriptions of 
cvyery article that a lady wears, 
MODEL COTTAGES. 
No other magazine has this department. 


TERMS, CASH ‘N ADVANCE. 
One copy one year, $. Twe pies one year, $5. Three 
copies one year, $6. 
Five copies one P Neal and an extra copy to the person send- 


ing the club, 

Fight copies va year, and an extra copy to the person send- 
ing the clvb, $15. 

Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy to the person 
sending the club, 

And the only magi wine that can be introduced into the 
above clubs in place of the Lady's Book is Arthur's Home 
Magazine. 

SPECIAL CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINE: 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur's Home Seeuie’ both one 


8 50. 
Gdder's Lady's Book and Harper's Magazine both one year 


Godey, Hy irper, and Arthur will all three be sent one year, 
on receipt of $6 09. 
Notes of all solvent banks taken at par. 

Subscribers in the British Provinces, who send for clubs, 
must remit 36 cents extra on every subscriber, to pay the 
American postage to the lines, 

Be careful and pay the postage on your re 


ddress ODI 
823 Chestnut-street, Vindiadel phic, Pa. 











DESIGNING AND ENGRAVING ON WOOD. 

All who may desire to have designing or engraving done, 
will find it to their advantage to call on the subscriber, who 
is prepared to furnish on the most reasonable terms, and in 
the best style of the art, PORTRAITS, views of BUILDINGS, 
PLANS, &c., of Agricultural Implements, Horticultural and 
Scientific subjects of every description. 

THOMAS COX, 
16 Nassan-t., corner of Ann-st., New-York. 


HAY, STRAW, AND STALK CUTTERS 
from $2 50 to $75. 
CURN SHELLERS 


WILLARD’S PATENT ke ROOT CUTTERS, 


Sold at wholesale and retail at the 
North River A gicultaral Warehouse, 
+RIFFING BROTHER & CO'S 
60 Cortlandt- st., New-York. 


‘a TOOLS IGE PLOWS, SAWE, HOOKS, 
_— nal " 189 & 191 Water- Bb, ALLE York. 











“KEYSTONE 
CORN STALK CUTTER AND GRINDER. 





SELL YOU R HAY AND FEED YOUR STALKS. 


THE KEYSTONE CUTTER AND GRINDER prepares the 
stalks, so that they will neither injure the mouth or stomach 
of the animals eating them. 

It is very well known to persons at all conversant with the 
subject, that the hard part of corn stalks, cut long or short, 
whether cut square or oblique, will either not be eaten, or if 
they are eaten, will by the manner in which the sharp cor- 
nersof the outside shell is presented tothe roof of the mouth, 
make the mouth sore, or if taken into the stomach whole, 
do great injury, and sometimes produce death. 

The aim of this machine is to obviate these objections by 
cutting the stalk square off of suitable length, and then tear- 
ing it in pieces or grinding it, making it in the best possible 
form that this valuable fodder can have. In addition to this, 
from the length the feed is cut and the double operation it 

through, the machine cuts with great rapidity, and with 
but very little power expended. 

It will cut and grind five bushels a minute when fed up to 
its capacity, and you can cut as slow as you please, There 
are other machines out that pretend to cut and crush, but it 
is very well known that all the crushing they do is the small 
pressure the stalks get in going through the feed rollers, 
which is no more than has been done by other machines 
from time immemorial, This machine gives the same pres- 
sure in the feed rollers, cuts in the same way, and when cut 
is completely ground to pieces between two iron cylinders, 
provided with teeth, and running in together at different 
velocities. 

Price $35 and $75. Sold at the 

North River Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
60 Cortlandt-st. New-Y ork City. 





HAY—HAY—HAY. 
INGERSOLL’s IMPROVED PoRTABLE HAY PRESS P ag ack- 
ing Hay, Cotton, Rags, Hemp, Broom Corn, &c., 7” of 


these machines having been sold during the last ree years, 
letters from every State in the Union testify to their superi- 
ority, convenience, and economy. 

Price. Huy Press No. 1, $50, wt.of bale 150 te 250Ibs. No, 
2, $75, wt. of bale 250 to 300 Ibs. Cotton Press $150 Any sizes, 
and for any parposece of = pe! r [=e to order, and deliver- 
ed on shi pboar in Address for Circulars or 
Machines, FARMERS’ MI ANC F ic TURING CO., Gre enpoint, 
Kings Co., N. Y. 


USSIA OR BASS MATS, SELECTED EX- 
ressly_ for budding and tying, GUNNY BAGS, 
TWINES, HAY ROPES, &c., suitable for Nursery purposes, 
for sale in lots to suit by D. W. MANWARING, 
Importer, 248 Front-st., New-York. 


OAL SIFTER.—This excellent cheap Machine, 
described in the Agriculturist for February, 1860, (and 
which is nowin constant use and highly approved by the 
Editor of this Journal, and by thousands of others,) may be 
obtained, where and retail, of the mg a 
“FORD ADAMS, Lincoln-st,, Bosto’ 
or of REA. % POLLOCK'’S, 48 Cortlandt-st., New: York. 


BEAN AND SEED SEPARATORS 


for beans and all kinds of grain and foul se@is, for sale as 


above. 
KEEP YOUR FEET DRY. 


A. BROWER’S PATENT WATER PROOF COMPOSI- 
TION is warranted to make Boots, Shoes, and _ all Leather 
impervious to Water by a single application, and will last at 
least half as long again. Every Boay needs it. For sale 
everywhere. Agents wanted. 











A, BROWER, 
No. 4 Reade-st., New-York. 
N. B. None genuine unless signed A. Brower. 


HE RUSSIA WATERPROOF makes boots and 
shoes last as long again, Agents wanted in every city 
and town, Depot 297 Pearl-st. 


ULL BLOOD DEVON COW, COMING SIX 

years old; also her Heifer Calf. One SoutH Down 
Buck Lamb, sired by the World’s Prize Buck, belonging to 
J.C. Taylor, of Holindell, N. J.—Southdown ewe from Jonas 
W. Sore Hock, For sale at low prices, Address W. A. C 
MINGS, Darien, Conn. 


DOMESTICATED DEER. 


One pair, five months old, bred at =——. $30, 
Caged and deliver aa at roe ghke tT ppiy 
. BEN Pouk ecpiie, BS, ¥: 


LDERNEY BUL L FOR SALE—IMPORTED 

—5 years old, a very fine animal, and very docile—took 
first premium at Westcliester Co. Fair, Also one of his calves 
8 mos. old. Address C. W. SIMMONS, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


ERKSHIRE BOAR—Imported—Of very fine 
stock—19 mos. old; also a pair of pigs from same stock. 
Apply ora or address H. HALES, 56 Great Jones-st. New-York. 


“WACK FOR SALE, 13 hands, 6 years, lengthy 
tried foal getter, prpstecute form, powerful, black. rice 
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$850 cash, Address W, P. MOLO, 864 roadway, New-York, 


JONAS BROOK & BROS, 
PATENT GLACE AND PATENT SIX CORD 


SPOOL COTTON. 


White, Black, and Colored ; or spools 
of 200, 500, and "2400 Yards. Consumers 
of thread are requested to notice that 
BROOK'S SEOOL COTTON took tho 
HIGHEST PRIZES awarded toSPOOL 
COTTON at the GREAT EXHIBI.- 
TLONS in LONDON in 1851 and in 
PARIS in 1355. Being made under the 
personal directions of the Messrs, 
srook, the quality will be uniform, and 
the lengths guaranteed, With the lustre 
of silk, it combines the strength of 
linen, and thousands of families and manufacturers, now 
using it, unite in. test ifving as to its excellency for either 
hand or machine se owing, its strength not being impaired 
either by washing or by friction of “the needle. On every 
spool of the genuine is a ticket—as in margin of thi8 adver- 
tisement—bearing the name and crest of Brook. Const: antly 
for sale in es of 100 Doz. each, assorted Nos.,, by the manu- 
facturer’s 4 gent, WM. HENRY SMITH, 82, 34 & 36 Vesey-st., 
New-York 


The New Clothes Wringer. 


Almost all labor dispensed with, Durable and simple. 

For sale wholesale and retail, rea at heat Metropolitan 
. by DAVI LYMAN, Middlefield, Ct. 

. FAU LKNER g SON, San Frane isco, Cal. 
Ling 














Washing Mz nainn 






Send for a Gi 








Important to Housekeepers! 
E. R. DURKEE & CO’S 


SELECT SPICES. 
In this age of adulterated and tasteless spices, it is with con- 


fidence that we introduce to the attention of the housekeep- 
ers these superior articles. We guarantee them not only 


absolutely and perfectly pure, 
but ground from fresh Spices, selected and cleaned by us ex- 
se ssly for the urpose, without reference to cost. They are 
yeautifully packed in tinfoil, (ined with paper,) to prevent 
injury by keeping, and are full weight, while the ordinary 
ground Spices are almost invariably skort. We warrant 
them, in point of richness and flavor 


beyond all comparison, 


as a single trial will instantly rove 
Manufactured only by E. 8, DURKEE & CO., New-York. 
For sale by Dealers in choice ‘groceries generally. 


GSITIREE GALLONS HANDSOMEGS8 


axp| at ryN AND 
“| SOFT SOAP | 
1()| Made in 10 
1 FIVE MINUTES 
jby simply dissolving one pound of B, T. BAB- 


6 {BITT’S Concentrated Soft Soap in one gallon 68 


\poiling water, and adding two gallons warm 








Ip | water. AN 
AND S9-No grease is required. «3 AND 
Put up in packages to suit orders. a 
70. Address 4 () 
| B. T. BABBITT, 


No. 70 WASHINGTON:ST., New-York. 
GUANO. 


We would call the attention of Guano Dealers, Plantera, 
and Farmers, to the article which we have on hand and for 
saleat 40 PER CENT LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer 
ever imported or manufactured in this country, 
THIS Gu. ANO_IS VER BY 
a r a hg 


en” AND "JARVIS" 181,Aps, IN THE 
OUTH PACIFIC OCEAN. 

ah Guidi yas ure # oe imparted by the cargo, or at re 

tail b JO iN B, SARDY, General Agent, 
0, 58 SoUTH-ST., cor, of W Vall &., 
New-York. 

It has been satisfactorily tested by many of our prominent 
Farmers, and analized by the most eminent and pophier 
Agricultural C peas and found oe ‘contain (as will be scen 
by our circular e percentage 
BONE P. HOSP ATE “OF LIME ‘AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter yielding ainmonia sufficient 
to produce immediate abundant crops, besides substanti: si 
enriching the soil. It can be freely uscd without danger of 
burning the seed or plant, by coming in contact with it, as 
is the case with some other fertilizers ; rets ining a reat de 
gree of moisture, it causes the plant to growin a healthy con 
dition, and as experience a ‘pr oved, 

FREE OF INSECTS, 

For orders in any aeatity, (which will be promptly at- 
tended to,) or p: amphlets containing full particulars of anal- 
ysis and tests of Farmers, apply as above. 


AMERICAN GUANO 
FROM 
Jarvis and Baker Islands 


IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN, 
Under the protection of the U. 8. Government, 


Address AMERICAN GUANO CO,, 
No. 66 William-st., New- -York., 


“FERTILIZERS.” 


FRED'K LANGMAN, Dealer in Guano, Bone Ash, &c., 

&c., No, 159 Water-st., New. Yor 
SOLE AGENT” 

For A. LISTER & BRO" 8, Tarrytown, N. Y., Superior Fer- 
tilizers, viz.: Super phosphate of Lime made from Raw Bones; 
fine, medium, and coarse ground bones, bone dust, &c., &€¢., 
suitable for all agricultural pu Ni the abov e e fertilise, 8 
warranted pure, and of the very best quali 

Testimonials can be seen at the store of F. sw as above, tc 
whom all communications are to be addressed 


NENUINE No. t PERUVIAN GUANO. 
Dried Blood and Wool. Lund Plaster. Poudrette. 
For sale at lowest market price, aud in quantities to suit. 
R. L. ALLEN 191, Water-st., New-York. 





























